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THE SUBJECT FOR DISCUSSION FOR THE MONTH IS THIS: 


THE DEARTH OF DRAMATISTS: IS IT A FACT? 


F I were to answer this question, literally, I should say that dramatists 
were numberless. I have had. pretty extensive experience of the 
fact, and other managers have no doubt been equally favoured. For 
some time I have enjoyed the confidence of I don’t know how many 
ladies and gentlemen whose ambition takes the form of five-act dramas. 
With an absence of diffidence they overwhelm me with MSS., and are 
very often angry if these are not accepted by return of post. There are 
ef course varying degrees of literary merit in such productions, but they 
‘possess one characteristic in common—they are wholly unadapted to the 
stage. The most curious part of it is, that their authors are often con- 
scious of this defect, but do not think it is of much account. A gentleman 
writes to me that he has no knowledge of stage requirements, but has 
little doubt that, if I approve his play, the necessary alterations can be 
made. The assumption is that Iam to spend my time and pains in 
trying to turn some quires of dialogue into an acting drama. I have 
sometimes thought of issuing a circular to the following effect: “ My 
dear sir or madam—lI cannot undertake to become joint-author of your 
play, and I venture to suggest that a manager should no more be expected 
~to adapt a drama to the stage than a magazine editor to put interesting 
matter into a halting story. When you have not got the technical know- 
ledge which alone can make your work acceptable, pardon my suggesting 
that it is your business to acquire it, and not mine to supply the deficiency.” 
The reason, then, why there is a dearth of good dramatists—and I think 
that the fact is unquestionable—is, in my opinion, that although many 
people are anxious to write for the stage, few will take the trouble 
to study the technique, which is essential to an acting play. This in- 
difference is not confined to the amateurs to whom I have alluded. A 
-distinguished man, whose work is of surpassing literary merit, was asked 
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whether a drama he had written had been modelled with a view to stage 
effect. The reply was, “Ohno! I make a’ point of never going to a 
theatre.” Here was repudiation of the very element without which no 
play can possibly be successful. Why it should be considered dignified 
to write for the stage, if stage conditions are altogether beneath 
one’s notice, I fail to comprehend, There is, however, some com- 
fort in remembering that the greatest dramas our litsrature has 
produced were written by an actor. Shakespeare, at all events, did 
not, when writing his plays, think it necessary to abstract his mind 
from the stage. One of the most amusing heresies of our time is 
that which denies to Shakespeare the authorship which has made 
him famous; but, if any proof were needed, I have always thought 
the wonderful acting quality of these dramas a conclusive circumstance 
in his favour. Shakespeare knew the stage thoroughly ; and this fact is 
stamped on all his works. Some of the most successful comedies of our 
own day were written by Mr. T. W. Robertson, an actor. The most popular 
of living playwrights is Mr. H. J. Byron, and he is an actor. I should 
like to hear Mr. Byron’s reply to anyone who had the temerity to ask 
him, if he did not think it would have been better for his reputation as 
a dramatist, if he had “ made a point of never going to a theatre.” But 
we cannot all be actors, or it may be asked how those writers who are 
not connected with the profession are to aequire the necessary familiarity 
with stage details. Well, Mr. Tom Taylor is not professionally an actor, 
and yet there is no dramatic author who more thoroughly understands 
his business. They say they manage these things better in France ; but 
here I could name several men who have acquired distinction as play- 
wrights in proportion as they have applied themselves to the study of 
stage effect. People who will not undergo this training cannot expect a 
manager to face certain failure, because they do not choose te comply 
with the conditions of suecess.—Henry Irvine. 


That on the face of it there appears to be a dearth of dramatists 
needs, I think, no further proof than is supplied by the recent files of 
any daily newspaper. The names of the same playwrights appear again 
and again in connection with different theatres, and we can almost count 
on ‘the fingers of one hand, certainly on those of two, the dramatic 
authors ;whom the chief managers of the day delight to honour. The 
question then is, whether this seeming dearth is deceptive, owing its 
origin to artificial devices, or whether it is real and traceable to purely 
natural causes ; whether, as the unacted ones tell us, there are innumerable 
excellent playwrights denied a hearing, or whether we have fallen upon 
days when few Englishmen possessing the dramatic faculty, invent 
and write\plays. The dearth of dramatists—is it a fact? To attempt to 
answer the question requires a certain amount of hardihood, especially 
if the inevitable answer seems, as it does to me, to be in the 
affirmative. The number of unsuccessful and untried writers of 
Plays admittedly far exceeds that of the more fortunate authors with 
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whom they are anxious to compete. Hence, to affirm that there is 
actually a scarcity of the commodity which these would-be playwrights 
think themselves able to supply in abundance, is to condemn by implica- 
tion the work of a large body of persevering toilers who might be con- 
ciliated by the suggestion that this apparent scarcity, in so far as it exists, 
is in no way their fault. I am, however, encouraged to a frankness which 
might otherwise seem needlessly offensive, by the outspoken candour, 
which, on the other side, blames managers for the misleading creation of 
a so-called “ Dramatic Ring,” supposed to bring about an apparent dearth 
of dramatists that has no existence in fact. If, on the one hand, it be 
permissible to accuse managers of being either fools or knaves, it may . 
perhaps be allowable on the other to urge that, as a rule, unacted 
dramatists are incompetent, and to argue that it is their incompetence 
which limits the numbers of the playwrights now placed prominently 
before the public. This latter theory seems to me, I must confess, 
the more reasonable of the two. Managers are, we know, not 
more infallible in taste or in judgment than are the authors whose 
dramas are constantly submitted to them; but, with all their faults, 
they avoid the mistake of the suicidal unselfishness which, in order 
to enrich half-a-dozen producers, would deliberately limit its own 
market with the inevitable result.of raising the prices which it has to 
pay. It is, of course, conceivable, that here and there an entrepreneur 
may allow considerations, other than those of business, to enter into his 
calculations ; but it may, I think, be fairly assumed, that when he buys 
or orders a play of a particular author, it is, as a rule, because he fancies 
that author likely to best supply him with what he wants; whilst his 
rejection of a play is generally based upon the belief that it is unsuitable. 
From a “Dramatic Ring” he has everything to fear and nothing to 
hope ; and though he might feel inclined to vent his spite upon the 
whole of the plays submitted to him by outsiders, because of the absurd 
unfitness of ninety-nine hundredths of them, he would be sure to restrain 
such inclination for the sake of his own pocket. It is his interest to dis- 
courage anything approaching a monopoly of his stage or of the stage 
generally by a popular clique of dramatists ; and whenever he can see 
his way to increase competition amongst those who write for him, he will 
do so with the double object of keeping up the quality, and keeping 
down the price of the literary wares on which he depends. It is his 
obvious interest, from every pointof view, to bring forward new authors ; and 
there seems no reason for supposing him to neglect his interest from a mali- 
cious desire to snub rising talent, or from an unaccountable anxiety to form 
a “Dramatic Ring.” Occasionally he may doubtless be over-reluctant to 
make experiments with the works of untried men ; but he is certainly not 
more shy of beginners than are publishers, editors of journals and magazines, 
or picture-dealers, none of whom run anything like his pecuniary risk in 
the encouragement of unknown novices. To bring forward a list of the 
young writers who, after long delay, have made hits with their early 
productions, is merely to give another instance of the difficulty of 
mounting the first rung of the ladder, and to disprove the theory that 
B 2 
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merit cannot find its way to the front, at the theatre just as it does else- 
where. The mere suggestion of some mysterious agency preventing 
would-be playwrights from coming to the fore, suggests a suspicion of 
their weakness ; for the commonest symptom of mental debility is the 
delusion which creates an imaginary conspiracy against the victim. And 
I think that the experience of those whose duty calls them to the first 
productions of new as well as old playwrights, will confirm the deduction 
that no “ Ring” is needed to account for the apparent dearth of dramatists 
—dearth, that is to say, of writers who have studied and grasped the 
requirements of the stage, and whose average work may in consequence 
be depended upon by those to whom it is offered.—Ernest A. Benpatt. 


It has pleased some people to call me the “ Veteran Dramatist ;” 
and I am not at all disinclined to accept the designation with a certain 
degree of complacency. But I wish to state at once that, “veteran” as I 
may be in the ranks of the dramatists of the time, I am by no means a 
laudator temporis acti, or inclined to depreciate the present in favour of 
the past. On the contrary, I believe in the steady progress of dramatic 
art, as well among its exponents in authorship as among its executants 
on the stage. Instead of there being a dearth of dramatic authors in the 
present day, it is my opinion there is a plethora. The desire to excel in 
dramatic literature has lately produced a mass of aspirants to the honours 
of stage authorship. Few, if is true, have been able to push their way 
forward to the very front ranks; but, at the same time, there have been 
excellent and notable examples of success in younger authors ; and the 
number is daily, although slowly, increasing. 

After all, it is a struggle of sharp competition on a limited field. The 
common cry, that “ outsiders” are “shelved” and “shunted off the line” 
is, to my mind, utterly erroneous. But can it be a matter of surprise 
that managers should be more willing to accept the works of tried and 
approved authors, who have so often brought money to their treasury, 
than those of unknown aspirants, whose productions would be, more 
or less, matters of doubtful experiment? Generally speaking, as far as 
my own experience goes, the dramatic efforts of new men have their 
fair and reasonable chance, and eventually find their place. 

If “ Dearth of Dramatic Authors” there be—and I no way concede that 
point—the deficiency, I maintain, arises mainly from a misconception of 
the requirements of dramatic art. There is a prevalent complaint, that 
our clever and prolific novel-writers are not allowed to make their name 
as dramatists also ; but the fatt is overlooked, or rather unknown, that a 
work of fiction put into dialogue, however clever, is not necessarily a 
play. A play has requirements of construction, and demands neat 
arrangement of situation, and precise concentration—qualities which 
can only be acquired by a perfectly separate study of the art, and, 
indeed, a regular apprenticeship to the work. The uninitiated in these 
requirements can no more produce a play fitted for stage purposes, 
however fertile his imagination, however striking his incidents, than a 
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lover of music can execute a sonata of Beethoven’s on the piano, without 
having learned his scales, and mastered his fingering. It is thus, from 
the want of due and strict study of the dramatist’s art, that the 
cleverest tale-writer may fail in works intended for the stage. It is not 
dramatists who are needed—their name is legion—but dramatists who, 
in plain terms, “ know their business.” 

It is absurd for the false preachers on the degeneracy of the stage to 
clasp their hands and lament that we have no Shakespeare now ; such a 
phenomenon as Shakespeare is not likely to appear more than once in a 
nation’s history. Almost as absurd is it to ery, “ Why have we no 
author to give us another ‘School for Scandal?’ Why have we not 
another ‘ Koh-i-noor?’” I maintain, however, that our present writers” 
of comedy not only hold their own, but take precedence—at least as far 
as meets the requirements of the age—in all comparison with the dramatic 
authors of the much, but erroneously, vaunted period of the so-called 
“‘palmy days.” With the exception of the great comedy above men- 
tioned, and perhaps two or three others, such as “The Rivals” and 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” the revivals of the comedies of the past have 
met only with signal failure. In the field of drama, also, authors are 
numerous—and young ones too—who have produced far better plays 
than “The Castle Spectre” or “The Foundling of the Forest,” and 
tutti quanti of the regretted days. There is progress in all things on 
earth; and, to my mind, the productions of our modern dramatists are in 
advance of the past instead of retrograding. 

So much of quality! As regards quantity, I can but reassert that the 
outcry as to the “ Dearth of Dramatists” must be met by the answer that 
it is not a fact.—J. Paterave Smpson. 


As the production of a successful new play is likely to bring into 
the pockets of a manager 20,000/., or even a great deal more, and as it 
is not the custom with us to give authors a liberal share of profits, 
I do not see how it is possible to furnish managers with better motives 
than they already possess for keeping a sharp look-out for dramatic 
talent. But it is said that they have so unreasonable a preference for 
weak adaptations from the French that they persistently neglect to make 
fortunes that are within easy reach. I can see no sufficient evidence 
of the justice of this charge. Surely Mr. Hare, Mrs. Bancroft, 
Mr. Hollingshead, Messrs. James and Thorne, Mr. Irving, the late 
Mr, Montague, Mr. Neville, and many others have shown some enterprise. 
in this way. They have given commissions often enough to writers of 
reputation ; and certainly no examples are forthcoming of plays of 
superlative merit which they have rejected. What manuscripts are lying 
in managerial pigeon-holes at this moment I cannot of course say; 
but it seems fair to assume that if anything equal in merit—say to 
‘Two Roses,” “ Our Boys,” “ Not such a Fool as he Looks,” or “Caste ”— 
were accustomed to go begging, the humiliating fact would ere now have 
made itself known. With regard to the supposed legion of authors who 
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could if they would, but who asa fact do not, write plays, I should be 
sorry to cite the old maxim de non apparentibus. The avenues to the 
stage are, always have been, and probably always must be, somewhat 
difficult; on this score complaints are heard even more often in France 
than in England. I am far from wishing to say that there is as much 
encouragement for untried authors as is desirable in the interests of the 
public. Yet if any new hand—say among our most successful novelists 
—would but write a piece equal in interest and in acting capabilities to 
those I have mentioned, I think we might pretty confidently say that 
sooner or later he would find his reward. I cannot doubt, however, that 
many more would turn their attention in this direction, and earnestly 
study the not very recondite conditions of success on the stage, if 
the prospective gains were greater than they are. I am afraid I 
shall shock some people when I say, that the best stimulant to genius, 
after all, is substantial pecuniary reward. The old sharing system which 
existed in the best days of English dramatic literature should be restored, 
as it easily may be when our dramatic authors so will it. Instances 
have, I believe, occurred in recent times of 40,0001. being made by a 
single play. There seems no good reason why the most successful effort 
of dramatic authorship should be considered liberally paid with a fiftieth 
part of that sum.—Moy Tuomas. 


An outcry has been raised amongst us of late, the burden of which 
is the dearth of dramatists in the present day. Most emphatically do 
I repudiate the assertion. Dramatists we have in plenty, and judging 
from the bales of manuscript plays which I have waded through, and 
which still continue to pour in on managers of theatres, I should 
certainly say there was no risk of the ranks of play-writers ever being 
without recruits. But recruits imply reinforcements of the rank 
and file, whereas at present we want leaders of the noble army of 
dramatic writers. There are a few worthy veteran commanders, and 
their tactics generally carry the day, whenever they are pleased to present 
anything to the public. But the public look for something new and 
fresh in the drama as in other things, and resent a slavish following of 
Boileau, Beaumont and Fletcher, or any of the old standards. With such 
an array of so-called dramatists around us, we wonder why so many 
essay, and why so many fail ; must we admit there is in the present age 
a dearth of dramatic genius, of the divine afflatus which truly creates, 
invents, and represents dramatic situation and thrilling effect? Other 
nations have not been tied and bound by the chains of conventional 
tradition, and why should we be thus held in bondage? Tableau 
dramas and opera bouffe are the newest and most original things to be — 
seen upon our boards ; and they are plants, not of English, but of Gallic 
growth. Surely a country which has produced a Shakespeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, a Massinger, Congreve, Dryden, the Colemans, Bulwer 
Lytton, and a sister country which has given birth to a Goldsmith, 
# Sheridan, and a Knowles ; and a drama at present represented by 
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such authors as Charles Reade, Wills, Tom Taylor, Merivale, Wilkie 
Collins, Planché, Byron, Reece, and Albery—cannot remain thus 
phlegmatic, and view with indifference the overshadowing of brilliant 
laurels. Experience seems to point to despair when we see our clever 
authors willing to put foreign bricks together, instead of making the 
bricks for themselves, and raising up an edifice of purely native manu- 
facture. I know it may be urged that the public do not sufficiently 
indicate what they want, and appear to be guided by fashion or curiosity. 
Sentiment and fine writing are at a discount, and the eye must be satiated 
with, perhaps, an excess of realism, and abuse of those externals which 
should only be used as the subordinate means of intellectual effects ; but 
I maintain that genius would override these uncertainties, as the genius 
of Peg Woffington surmounted the disadvantage of appearing in tragedy 
and comedy always in a black velvet gown, because it was “ her grandest 
gown ”—her genius was sufficient, accessories were subordinate to it. 

We all know that the true drama is indestructible, because it is based 
upon indestructible principles of human nature. Its elevating appeal, 
when properly made, must be successful, so long as the elements of 
humanity remain unchanged. Passion and imagination may require 
some change in the forms of their food, but its substance must remain 
the same or their existence be altogether compromised. True dramatic 
power on the stage can only cease to produce its effect where humanity 
ceases to feel; and if the clever actors of our day were furnished with 
adequate opportunity for the display of such power, it would always 
produce its natural effect in a theatre when appropriately represented. 
Progress of refinement, theories of philosophy, changes in taste, and 
caprices of fashion, must all succumb before the commanding spirit that 
searches and uplifts the great heart of humanity. Humanity, and the 
various passions which constitute the drama, being the same in all ages, 
it is only the indolence and lack of proper application of the present age 
which hinders dramatic literature from rising above its present level. 
Romantic drama is becoming a thing of the past; realism seems to be 
the basil-plant of the age, undermining chivalry, and the true purpose of 
the drama, which was to see humanity portrayed, in all its phases of vice 
and virtue, honour and heroism, 

Thus the spirit of the age affects the dramatist, and to the depre- 
ciating influence of fashion, I fear, may be chiefly ascribed the dearth of 
dramatic genius which enshrouds our authors. I have no doubt a satis- 
factory remedy could be found in judicious collaboration. Take an 
average, or even a more than average drama, and you will seldom find 
that plot and language are alike worthy of each other. There are two 
great essentials needed by a dramatist, independent of the power of 
expressing the ‘various passions he requires. He must first be able fully 
to comprehend his “idea” as a whole, and then be able to sit in judg- 
ment upon his work, and find that he has, in every particular, duly 
provided for the fitness of things, For this latter purpose an analytical 
mind is needed, and the analytical mind being rarely endowed with the 
power of expression and fancy; I would therefore earnestly impress 
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upon dramatic writers the very great advantage to be reaped from 
judicious collaboration, if the drama is to be in our age what it has 
been in the past.—Hzenry NeEvILie. 


[A knock at the door is heard. The CHAIRMAN rises. 

Chairman. Odd! I don’t expect—— 

[Servant announces Mr. F. C. Burnanp. Cuairman looks 
doubtfully at the symposiamists. 

Henry Irving. Burnand! [Smiles quietly.] I should like to hear 
what he would say. 

Henry Neville [cheerily|. Yes, yes; by all means. [Apologetically 
to the others.| He wrote “The Turn of the Tide,” you know. 

Palgrave Simpson. Yes; I never saw the merit of the piece myself, 
but—[suddenly remembering its revival at the Olympic; turns to Mr. 
NevitLe}—you were charming in it—charming. 

[Mr. Nevin.e smiles deprecatingly. 

Henry Irving [musingly]. And “The Isle of St. Tropez.” Fine 
death scene. 

[Puts on his pince-nez, and looks about to see if anyone is 
listening to him. Then drums no tune in particular on 
the table with his right hand, and relapses into musing, 
with a pleased expression of countenance. 

Chairman. Well, gentlemen, if you have no objection 

Mr. Moy Thomas. No, none whatever. Eh, Bendall? 

Mr. Bendall [not having quite made up his mind on the subject]. Oh, 
no—certainly. 

[The necessary instructions having been given, enter Mr. F. C. 
Burnanp, with a sort of Paul Pry, hope-I-don’t-intrude 
air. After the usual greetings, the subject is explained to 
him. What does he say to it? 

Mr. Burnand. Well, gentlemen, really, I came in so late, I’ve hardly 
given the matter sufficient consideration. But, let’s see. ‘Dearth of 
dramatic authors.” Heavens! why, Mr. Palgrave Simpson, secretary to 
the Dramatic Authors’ Society, can tell you how many there are on his list. 
There’s no dearth of authors, but there’s a deuce of a difficulty in getting 
them to write. Those who get their living by it—I’m not ashamed of 
using the expression—are all hard at work from year’s end to year’s end, 
not only at plays, mind you, but at half-a-hundred other things—essays, 
articles, magazines, books. The current literature of the day takes it out 
of them, so to speak, and leaves them small time for really important 
work. J know—no one better—that managers do say, “ You bring me a 
play, and, if it’s good, I'll take it and I'll pay you your own terms.” 

But what does “if it’s good” mean? It means, “if he likes it,” 

I don’t disagree with him—I’ve been a manager myself, and have had 
two theatres—and, if anyone had brought me a play I thought likely to 
suit me, I would have produced it. But it didn’t come. Yes, one did, 
and I had intended to try it. It was by two comparatively untried 
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authors. However, my management came to an end, and I gracefully 
retired. The play I would have tried, has, I believe, succeeded in the 
provinces. On the other hand, a play that I wouldn’t produce made a 
considerable hit in town. The star actress in it made the success, but no 
one has ever thought the play a good one. Well, gentlemen, after going 
through several MSS. of untried men, with every desire to bring out a 
new work by a new author, I was compelled to have recourse to my 
friend Mr. Byron. The negotiations never came to anything, because I, 
myself, managerially, went to nothing. But, where were the dramatic 
authors? Where were the members of the society of which Mr. Palgrave 
Simpson is the secretary? They won’t come to me. Perhaps they were 
afraid of entrusting me with their plots, for Mr. Puff’s reason, “ writes. 
himself,” and again, I was not an established manager. 

But is the dearth of dramatists a fact! Are there not just as many 
dramatists as there were a quarter of a century or fifty years ago? 

I can’t answer for the latter personally, but for the former I should 
say the number is about the same. Mr. Palgrave Simpson will have 
been your authority on both points, Is there more “taking from the 
French ” now than then? Not a bit more—or less, About the same, I 
should say—only more carefully done, adaptation being the rule, and 
translation the exception. The adaptation, too, in four cases out of five, 
is so well done, and necessitates so much thoroughly original matter, 
as to constitute the adapter the English collaborator of the French 
dramatist. 

But, gentlemen, what chance does the most original English dramatist 
—I mean a man whose “ face is his fortune,” whose work for the stage 
is his livelihood—what chance does such a one stand against the fact 
that managers in their own interests—and rightly too, I contend, for it is 
simply a matter of business—purchase successful French or German 
pieces, when produced, and then naturally look to a handsome return 
for their ready-money investment? Permit me an illustration. 

Mr. X——— is in Paris (himself or his agent—himself in effect)—a 
new piece is produced on Thursday. It is successful. He buys it and 
pays (say) 2007. down. On Friday another is produced. Successful 
again. He buys that; 3007. down. He has paid 500/. ready cash. 
Back he comes with his investment. Suppose this operation repeated 
by three other managers, in Paris, in Brussels, in Vienna. I come to- 
Mr. X—— with my original play. He likes it. ‘“ Excellent, my boy,” 
he says; “ but—lI’ve got a piece of Darson’s which I’ve paid 500/. for” — 
of course it has grown to 5001. between Paris and London—“ and I 
must produce that first. J’ll do yours afterwards. 

I demur. If he won’t do it, other managers will. But my piece, 
which has occupied me for a year, will only suit three theatres in London, 
so to those then I go. No, unfortunately, they have all three invested 
ready money in Messieurs Choses’ pieces, and they will do mine after 
these. I return to Mr. X ; Mr. X refuses to bind himself to me, 
because, don’t you see, something may turn up in the meantime. My 
piece is relegated to the shelves—or I turn it into a novel for a magazine. 
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In the meantime, as I must live, I naturally offer to adapt any one of 
these French pieces. That’s a matter of arrangement; and there’s an 
end of me and my purely original work. 

Now it does not matter one straw whether I am a well-known or an 
untried author, if the managers to whom I go have already invested their 
money. The tried or untried author is in exactly the same position as 
regards an original work. Of course the untried author is nowhere when 
an adaptation has to be made, where practical knowledge and thorough 
acquaintance with the taste of the Mnglish public are absolutely 
necessary, 

I could mention four managers who are perfectly ready to listen to 
scenarios from any authors known or unknown—and I don’t see why 
I shouldn’t say before his face that Mr. Neville, from my own experience, 
is one of them—and who, if they like the scenario, or even the idea of 
a piece, when suggested by an author in whom they have a confidence, 
will there and then give an order for a piece, of course taking care that 
the agreement between them is a thoroughly business-like one, with such 
stipulations as will be fair to both author and manager. Now, supposing 
the piece finished at the time agreed on, and supposing in the interim’ 
the manager (quite within his right) has purchased a French piece, with 
which he foresees a “big hit;” and supposing further, that on the 
author’s piece being read to him, he likes it, and sees also another “ big 
hit ;” then such terms can be arranged between them as will reimburse 
the author for his labour, and secure the piece to the manager, should he 
not forfeit (in consequence of the French production) the right of playing 
it. All this is a matter of mutual accommodation. 

For myself, I cannot work without an order. I can’t do a piece 
simply “on spec,” as some artists paint pictures. But artists appeal to 
the public at large—to the whole world, in fact. Dramatic authors do 
not, Authors differently constituted to myself, and in very different 
circumstances, can and do afford to write plays to please themselves— 
plays which their dinner-friends admire and rave about ; plays which, if 
produced by some fashionably-deluded manager, who looks forward to 
making friends out of the minimum of society, lamentably fail. But this 
luxury of indifference to failure (as an argumentum ad pocketum) is not 
for me ; a failure with me means loss of money, and loss, pro tem., of 
dramatic literary reputation. No, there is no dearth of dramatic authors, 
but there are very few who live entirely by their work for the stage ; 
and Mr. Irving and Mr. Neville, if you gentlemen continue writing for 
magazines, and if your example and that of your co-professionals is 
generally followed—as it appears is likely to be the case from the 
immense success of your ‘‘ Stage Door,” Mr. Clement Scott—why 
perhaps the dramatic authors may then be crowded out of the 
monthly publications, the weekly comic papers, the journals, and the 
annuals, and may actually devete themselves entirely to writing for 
the stage. 

If, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have not said very much to the 
purpose, excuse me—for I came in unexpectedly, and I quit you, 
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having to do some work for Mr. John Hollingshead, gentlemen—a new 
burlesque which will occupy me till at least 4.30 to-morrow morning ; 
when, after a few hours’ rest, I shall attend a rehearsal, which, like a sort 
of dramatic Mr. Cook, I generally “personally conduct,” only to return to 
do a portion of my usual work for “ Mr. Punch,” answer a few letters on 
business, and finish a magazine article. So you see I am well occupied— 
in fact I must be: not that I complain—no—I am never so happy as 
when I am full jusgu’aue yeum; only, as I just said, I must quit you, 
and, drinking your healths all round, and may you all live long and 
prosper, I leave my character in your hands, gentlemen—and exit 
F. C. Burnanp. 








THE HIVE OF PANTOMIME. 


“ TyERHAPS you would be good enough to come down to the rooms 

and see if you are satisfied with the ballets—Signor Bacolo has 
completed the first, and thinks the second is just what you would 
like.” 

“All right, I'll be there at eleven sharp.” 

We are getting near Christmas, and have only another fortnight to 
complete everything connected with the “Gorgeous Original Christmas 
Pantomime, entitled Harlequin Ali Baba and the Wonderful Lamp, or 
the Wizard Bluebeard and the Little Fairy Cinderella” (I may say by 
way of parenthesis I detest this mixture of simple fairy stories, and 
should never think of muddling young heads with such a tissue of com- 
plicated incidents ; but the title is only imaginary, and will do as well as 
any other)—a pantomime which is to eclipse, we hope, everything yet 
seen in fun, beauty, and all the rest of it. 

People who take their children to pantomimes have little or no idea 
of the time, thought, and labour it takes to put on to the stage one of 
these elaborate entertainments. A manager who looks after the produc- 
tion of pieces he brings out in his own theatre must be everywhere and 
everything at once. He may have the best coadjutors, the cleverest 
master-carpenter, the most artistic seene-painter, a genius as a property- 
man, and an experienced author whose work is interpreted by the best 
available talent ; but if he does not give an eye to all departments there 
will be hitches too evident, and mistakes too palpable, which only the 
good-humoured criticism of Christmas will overlook. 

“Let me see, that ballet-master wants me at eleven. Send for 
Ossidew (the property-man) and Mr. Rowe Spink (the scenic artist). 
Oh, here is Mrs. Tarlatan, the wardrobe-mistress. Well, have all the 
costumes arrived ?” 

“Good-morning, sir. There’s three cases arrived from Arisso’s, 
which I’ve opened. ll the principals’ except the king’s boots and the 
princess's hat and feathers, They say the twelve pages is there, but I 
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only count eleven, They look splendid, sir, and I should like you to 
see ’em,” 

“‘T’'ll come up to the wardrobe at two without fail. How about the 
demon ballet +” 

“There is only half of ’em come, and the tights ain’t finished yet. 
But they’ve promised them by next Thursday.” 

Dear, dear! that’s very late! Any boots arrived ¢” 

“ Not likely, sir. Them’s always the last. Cavis makes first-rate 
boots, but he do make one nervous at the end.” 

Here the master-carpenter enters, and Mrs. Tarlatan retires. The 
master-carpenter, who always looks like a general officer with a grievance, 
has come to say that the scene-rehearsal will be ready at midnight as soon 
as the usual night performance has been disposed of. Also : 

“Mr. ’Appythort, the hauthor, wants a new trap for the demon queen’s 
first entrance. We shall have to cut away a lot of joists, and might as 
well use the bridge in the third entrance.” 

I run up with Mortice at once and inspect the stage—the trap can 
easily be made, and two men are put on to it at once, The spirits of the 
demon queen and the author’s will both rise on the opening night to their 
individual satisfaction. 

“Ah, Mr. Rowe Spink, I hope I haven’t taken you away from your 
work ¢” 

“ Not at all, sir. I was coming down to ask you if it would not be 
better to add another border in the palace scene, You'll see to-night. 
Mortice thinks we can do without it. By-the-way, Mr. Irons will be 
here to-morrow night to try the transformation.” 

‘So much the better, Where’s Haresfoote? Oh, Mr. Haresfoote 
(the stage-manager), mind all the ballet-ladies and the extras are here 
to-morrow night for the transformation scene. 

“The extras are not all chosen yet, sir. I’ve got thirty or forty girls 
waiting now in the hall to be selected when you are at liberty.” 

“ Very well, I'll come at once. I shall come up to the paint-room, 
Mr. Spink, this afternoon, and—ah, you're here, Ossidew. How are the 
properties getting on? Is the practicable cannon ready ¢” 

“ All right, sir ; everything will be there by the opening-night.” 

Now there is no more fatal rock than this behind the scenes. 
“ All right” on the opening-night generally means all wrong. If a man 
tells me a dress or a property, or, if it comes to that, a part will be all 
right on the opening-night, I say it will be all wrong, and must be 
specially provided for. Of course, when I get up to the property-room, 
the practicable cannon, out of which a whole regiment of small soldiers 
is going to be shot, apparently into space, is not commenced. 

“What do you think of them heads, sir?” says Mr. Ossidew, when 
he has been sufficiently lectured on the necessity of being beforehand 
with all his productions, “They wants just a little bit of hartistic 
treatment to be first-rate.” The*heads are enormous papier-mdché (or 
“paper mash,” as Ossidew calls it) effigies to be worn by the king’s 
body-guard ; and the supers who have been recruited for their particular 
regiments may be heard on the stage below stamping about under the 
drilling of the stage-manager, Mr. Haresfoote. 1 can hear coming up 
from beneath me like the ventriloquist’s “man in the cellar,” a voice 
shouting, “Confound it all! How many more times are we to do this 
over again? Didn't I say, after crossing the bridge and coming down the 
take, you are to march two and two down to the centre of the footlights, 
where you see the conductor in the orchestra, and then, half turning right 
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and half left, you will circle round into the places I showed you? Now 
then, pay attention! We can’t stay all day at this!” But to return to 
the properties. The heads are waiting to be painted and varnished ; the 
armour is being cleaned up; the comic halberds are being fixed; the 
banners are arriving at completion, and the property horses and wolves 
(there is a comic scene recalling the thrilling ride of Mazeppa) are being 
tried by some of the property-men to see if they will work their tails 
and roll their eyes with some semblance of reality. Everything seems 
tolerably forward, and after repressing Ossidew’s desire to make all the 
hand-properties—that is, the accessories carried by ballet-girls, such as 
wreaths, torches, or assegais—twice as large and three times as heavy as is 
necessary, I again return to the stage, which I now find swarming with 
boys who are to be drilled into an attack on some ogre’s castle, or who 
represent imps and tadpoles in the opening. I find one of the smallest 
of small boys weeping in a corner, and ask him “ What's the matter?” 

“ Oh sir, you said I was to be the owl, and they’ve been and (sod) 
taken me out of the owl and put me into a tadpole ” (sobs hysterically). 

It does not take long to settle this. Tommy has a decided turn for 
pantomime, and instils a comic hop into the owl which is irresistible ; 
but even he at his age is beginning to find out the jealousies which 
undermine his profession, the super master preferring to make an owl of 
his own thickheaded son, as the owl appears as a distinct personage in 
the bill. Tommy soon dries his tears and larks about as much as the 
other boys. A 

For all the School Board may advance, and serious families may 
oppose to the contrary, this engaging of children at the hardest season of 
the year helps many a father and mother over the winter, and without 
in any way doing harm to the child. They are fairly paid, look upon 
the whole thing, in spite of coercion and fatigue, as a game, and are taught 
their drill in addition to learning obedience and the pleasure of emulation. 
The boys are at present romping a little, but they soon learn where the 
stage-manager is kind to them, and are easier to manage than any 
supernumeraries who have arrived at years of discretion. 

The boys are using their swords and guns to-day for the first time, 
and well they take to them. Meanwhile I must go and select the extras. 

Some forty or fifty young women in various costumes, from the imita- 
tion sealskin coat and hat with a dyed feather in it, to the rusty black 
merino of some poor widow, are to be seen chatting and waiting in hope 
of being chosen to represent Peris of Paradise or Inhabitants of the 
Moon as the transformation scene may require, 

Some few are eligible at a glance—smart, well-formed, tidy-looking 
girls ; some are. as equally certain to be “ cast ”—draggled, disreputable, 
and impossible. There is no doubt about these ; but the unpleasant part 
of selecting is the elimination of some respectable women who are hoping, 
in spite of all, to add a weekly pittance to their homes, and yet possess 
nothing—neither height, charm, nor any personal qualification—fitting 
them to appear as a decorative item in the Houris'’ Home of Eternal 
Happiness, where the houris, too slightly clad, are passing a very un- 
pleasant quarter of an hour, strapped to irons, and inhaling the fumes of 
magnesium and red fire. 

However, it has to be done ; and, after all, those not chosen will go 
to some minor theatre where the houris are happier and the gods not so 
difficult to please. Our thirty extras have been selected, and will appear 
on Boxing Night in all the glories of gold tissue, enhanced by the 
limelight’s rays. 
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“Ten minutes to eleven! Call a hansom; I must be off to the 
dancing-rooms,” 

The ballets are being rehearsed in our Academy for Dancing, about a 
mile from the theatre; and I have promised to see Signor Bacolo and 
judge of his progress, 

Here we are! Sixty young women, in practising dresses, are disposed 
in figures over a large bare floor, and are trying to work out the saltatory 
designs of Signor Bacolo—a little dirty-looking foreigner, with aggressive 
calves and a heavy stick, which is thumped down at every bar almost, to 
enforce a simultaneous movement from all the girls together. 

“Von! two!—yah! Sanderson, again you mees that, you great 
’eavy gal! You always wrong.” 

Miss Sanderson pouts, and takes the first opportunity of making a 
face at Bacolo; but if she does not improve he will put her into the 
back row, and then there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

After witnessing an attractive mazurka, danced to the one violin, 
which the répétiteur scrapes over and over again, and a grand ensemble, 
which at present looks more like a scramble of Shakers than the sym- 
metrical dance the public will witness, I compliment little Bacolo, tell 
the girls to do their best, and return to the theatre. I am met, as I 
re-enter, by my chef d’orchestre, Mr. Carinsky, an excellent musician, 
clever composer, and most hard-working little man, whose only fault is 
an inclination to lose his temper and make satirical observations on the 
incapabilities of his pupils or musicians. He informs me that he is going 
through all the music of the pantomime with the principals and chorus 
at four o’clock ; and that may go on till an indefinite period after. Will 
I come in and hear how it goes? 

“Certainly. Oh, by-the-way, Carinsky, I’ve just got two excellent 
songs from Paris. You will find them in my room on the side-table. 
They must be introduced somewhere. They are far too good to lose.” 
. . «+ After visiting Mr. Rowe Spink’s domains in the painting-room— 
where cloths, i.e. canvases, are hung on both sides of a long slice of a 
room, lighted by skylights and encumbered with long tables down the 
centre, covered with large jam-pots full of horribly-smelling colours— 
extolling the beautiful Moonlight Caverns, and looking at a model of the 
Murky Mansions of Mandragora, the last scene as yet unpainted—I wend 
my way across the flies, which, in a large theatre like this, look some- 
thing between the deck of an old man-of-war under action and an 
annexe in some exhibition for the show of looms and spinning-machines. 
Carefully threading the drums and windlasses, and avoiding the counter- 
weights, I get to a small staircase, which takes me to the wardrobe. 
Here Mrs. Tarlatan is in her glory. Cupboards to right of her, cup- 
boards to left of her, display some three hundred or more costly 
dresses, all glittering with spangles and foil. Baskets of chorus- 
dresses and tarlatan skirts stand about; while on a broad table are 
sundry parcels, tied up, of wings, head-dresses, and other accessories to 
the costume department. Some twenty women are here at work—some 
at sewing-machines, some with their needle, altering fits, adding fringes, 
or repairing dresses continually in use. 

Every day, for three or four weeks, before a pantomime is brought 
out, some such personal supervision as has been sketched out here, has 
to be gone through. The work itself has been going on for months. 
The author has written his dialogue, but is still on the look-out for puns, 
topical allusions, and new or effective songs, for the latest improvement 
of his piece. The scenery has been modelled, and now only wants the 
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rehearsal, which is to take place at night, to fit, set, and complete the 
beautiful pictures, which form such a feature in the entertainment. The 
properties have been all noted, old ones restored and made young, fresh 
ones invented and carried out. The wood and canvas has been stretched 
and hung, the profile and scroll work is now being finished, and in 
another week complete rehearsals will be the order of the day and night; 
for the work has to be completed by a certain time, and to ensure 
perfection, the only way is to stick to it and make the others follow 
your example, 

Nothing, perhaps, is more tedious than a scene-rehearsal. You sit 
with the scenic artists in the stalls or the circles—sometimes in one, some- 
times in the other—to judge of the artistic effect, and to dispose the light- 
ing of the various sets or pictures. The fly-men (that is, the carpenters up 
aloft), the cellar-men (those below the stage), and the stage-carpenters 
have never yet worked together; and it appears almost marvellous, 
looking at the crowded cloths and borders, wings and ground-pieces, 
with the complicated ropes and pulleys above, and cuts and bridges in 
the stage, not to mention the traps and sliders, gas-battens and ladders, 
how a series of fifteen or sixteen scenes, besides the elaborate transfor- 
mation scene, which, perhaps, demands the united skill of fifty or sixty 
men to work its marvels and develop its mysterious beauties, can even 
be worked with such systematic regularity and unerring correctness. A 
good master-carpenter is a general, and all his men depend on his head 
in time of action. Then there are the gas-men, who have to raise or 
subdue the floats or footlights, tlie ground-rows, the wing-ladders, the 
battens or border-lights, and the bunch-lights or portable suns, which are 
required to give one effect to a brilliant tropical landscape on a bewil- 
deringly luxurious palace. The limelights also have their special 
guardians. Each head of a department makes his special list of effects 
and changes, and notes the alterations or indications made at rehearsals ; 
in fact, a large theatre at Christmas-time, or whenever a spectacle of 
unusual splendour is to be produced, is a little world in itself, and no 
ant-hills, no bee-hive can be ‘busier or more occupied. I may possibly 
give a sketch another time of a dress-rehearsal of a pantomime. 

To judge really of the hive a theatre becomes during pantomime 
season, go to Covent Garden or Drury Lane, and when you watch the 
masses of actors, actresses, and figurants on the stage, think of the 
labourers you do not see, and the mouths that annually depend on these 
shows to make both ends meet before the spring comes again. 


FERALDT. 








A curious story comes from Paris as to the origin of Alfred de Musset’s 
song, the “ Andalouse.” Duprez, Musset, and Monpeon were walking one 
day along the Boulevard with a strong appetite and no money. “ What 
should you say,” asked Monpeon suddenly, “ if I offered you an excellent 
breakfast?” ‘We should say nothing; we should eat it.” Monpeon took 
his friends to Richault, the music editor, and improvised to the words of 
the “Andalouse,” just published, the music that everybody knows. 
Duprez sang it, and Richault gave three louis for it. The three friends 
had an excellent breakfast, and the “ Andalouse” went round the world. 
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HENRY IRVING AS SHYLOCK. 


XX7HATEVER doubt there may be as to the earliest forms of the story of the 
Merchant and the Jew, there can be none as to their main spirit and 
intention. The play of “The Jew,” on which Shakespeare is thought to have 
founded “The Merchant of Venice,” is said by Gosson to have represented the 
bloody minds of usurers. And the ballad of ‘‘The Jew of Venice,” concludes 
with three stanzas, in which it is alleged that “ Many a wretch as ill as hee doth 
live now at this day, that seeketh nothing but the spoyle of many a wealthey man, 
and for to trap the innocent, deviseth what they can.” To us, informed by the 
gradual and, of late, triumphant development of Shakespeare’s larger and more 
human conception, it seems almost incredible that Shylock should have been 
regarded for a long period as a mere type of cruel and tricky greed, enlivened for 
purposes of comedy, with a few peculiarities and locutions of the nation with 
which usury is popularly identified. So it was, however. Even Edmund Kean, 
though his genius in enacting poignant emotion gave great force to the sympathetic 
and domestic side of the character, probably retained strong traces of the 
traditions according to which Shylock was a sort of stage antic, not mach unlike 
any old-clothes-man who might be the familiar object of street-boys’ jests and 
jibes. In our own day Robson, in whom true tragic fire frequently sputtered 
and sometimes blazed, and who reminded Crabb Robinson very vividly of 
Edmund Kean, made it clear to us how it was possible to play the part some- 
what in this spirit, even in burlesque, without sacrificing its tragic strength, 
But no such combination of comic usury and domestic passion, however skilful, 
however human, rises to the height of, or even meagrely expresses, Shakespeare’s 
idea. As Shakespeare went below the surface of realistic comedy to inspire his 
Jew with fervent pride of race and meditative individuality of race, so Irving has 
gone below the moral stateliness of the modern and better Shylocks to impart 
to his impersonation, at its very heart, the ruling feelings of a Jew such as 
Shakespeare has drawn. These feelings are betrayed in his face, in his port, in 
his postures, and in his gait; all of which, when they are not under the domi- 
nating control of policy and enforced deference, reveal a lofty consciousness such 
as was once manifested to an English constituency by a candidate “ descended 
from a line of Jewish merchants who had dwelt in the Home of the Ocean during 
the days when Venice remained, at least in name, the pride of the Adriatic,” 
when he told the electors that his ancestors had been princes and statesmen when 
theirs were staining their bodies with woad. As in the writing, so in the 
acting of the play, the first and highest merit is the presentation of its tragical 
element, which in the scene with Tubal, and in the trial scene, is so grand, so 
moving, 80 impressive. But, after this, as in the play so in the acting, the 
greatest intellectual triumph lies in the ample grasp and powerful expression of 
Shylock’s profound and consuming WHebraism. Shakespeare’s composition 
abounds in the loftiest and the lowliest treatment of the subject. Irving’s 
rendering has caught the motive and vivified the details of the theme, from 
the merest suggestion of a Jewish phrase to the most mystical soarings of 
Hebrew contemplation. BE. RB. R. 
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SHYLOCK IN GERMANY. 


By W. Beatry-Kinasron. 


In Two Parts.—Parr I. 


HE sort of masterful snubbing, to which évery British sojourner in 
Germany is systematically subjected gs long as his temper will stand 
the pressure steadfastly exercised upon it by Teutons desirous of correcting 
his errors, and indefatigable in their amiable endeavours to open his 
eyes to their own surpassing merits, is, I am ‘ound to confess, not 
infrequently admihistered’ad nauseam in unnecessarily large and loath- 
some doses. But it is sometimes very wholesome medicine, and would 
be Swallowed by the patient with gratitude as well as benefit, were it 
not forced down his throat in a violent and offensive manner, German 
rebukes to British ignorance, and indifference, anent matters essentially 
and even especially interesting to Englishmen, are only too often well- 
founded and amply deserved. One of the standing reproaches most 
vehemently addressed to us by German critics and Professors of Litera- 
ture, is that which inculpates us of wilful and unnatural neglect of 
Shakespeare’s dramatic works, as far as their production on the British 
stage is concerned. This reproach acquires additional poignancy from 
the circumstance, upon which German writers never fail to lay painful 
stress, that the great English poet’s plays are more frequently performed 
in the Fatherland than in England, and therefore are more familiar to 
the German than to the British public. Such is unquestionably the 
fact. There is not a subventioned theatre throughout the length and 
breadth of Germany in which Shakespeare's principal tragedies and 
comedies, as well as his historical dramas, are not acted at least as 
frequently as the plays of Schiller and Lessing. Moreover, they draw 
crowded houses. Berlin possesses about twenty theatres, all told, as 
against London’s forty. It has been my good fortune, more than once 
during eight years’ sojourn in the German capital, to see Shakespeare’s 
plays announéed for performance, on one and the same evening, in five 
different Berlin theatres. 
The aforesaid critics and professors, however, do not confine their 
reproaches with respect to our negligence of the Shakespearian drama, to 
reasonable and veracious limits. They denounce us, as a nation, for 


ignorance of the master’s works, ignore the critical and analytical labours * 


devoted by English authors to the consideration of his productions, and 
arrogate to Germany an almost exclusive acquaintance with the real 
meaning of every word he ever wrote. According to them no 
Shakespearian literature exists except that produced by erudite Germans. 
They claim to have discovered the origin of his plays, to have analysed 
their plots, interpreted their philosophy, accounted for their humour, and 
exhibited their characters in the oply true light. It is fortunately need- 
less that any Englishman should waste his time in refuting such absurd 
assumptions as these, Possibly the historical and critical treatises pub- 
lished in the English language upon Shakespeare’s plays may be less 
numerous than those printed in German. Admitting that they be so, it 
THIRD SERIES. 0 
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by no means follows:that they-constitute a less valuable contribution to 
Shakespearian literature than the metaphysical vagaries, alias “ criticisms 
from the objective standpoint” of Teufelsdreck, or the tedious straw- 
splitting, hight “criticism from the subjective standpoint” of Sauerteig. 
It‘is: humiliating enough “that we should. be. compelled to. admit the 
greater ‘popularity of Shakespeare’s plays-in Germany than in England 
without confessing that we know very little about them, and are utterly 
incapable: of: appreciating them. Rather let’ us; with all. imaginable 
humility, point out to our stern Teutonic rebukers that.the great. British 
public is-as keenly alive to the beauties and cHarms. of these. unrivalled 
dramatic. works:as the most learned and esthetic German audiences can 
be—ay; and as eager: to crowd theatres in order to. revel in. their. per- 
formance—whenever an: opportunity is afforded to them, as in the case of 
Mr. Henry Irving’s recent Shakespearian revivals, of witnessing worthy 
renderings of our national poet’s noblest inspirations. 

The latest. of these revivals has proved a theatrical event of such 
extraordinary moment and interest, that it has. obtained copious and 
condeseending mention in the columns of the German press. The 
Londom correspondents of leading German newspapers. have: dealt: att 
considerable length with Mr. Irving’s interpretation of Shylock, and 
our’ dogmatical kinsmen’s: faith in their monopoly of actors’ capable of 
performing that difficult part intelligently has been slightly: shaken by 
the reports that have lately reached them from this metropolis. The 
“Merchant” has been an’ established favourite upon the German stage 
ever: since:its first performance at Berlin, nearly a century ago. All the 
great German: tragedians, from the year 1788, down to the present iday, 
have successively exhibited a strong. predilection for'the part of the much- 
injured. Jew"; all. the leading Shakespearian critics: and analysts. of 
Germany have bestowed the utmost pains upon the exponence’ of: their 
several views:of:Shylock’s character, so replete with startling. contrasts 
and strange incongruities. It was a German book-worm, as perhaps may 
be-remembered, who first disclosed the curious fact that Shakespeare had 
borrowed the incident which leads up to the chief “ situation” ‘of the 
play from a quaint chronicle written by one of ‘his Italian contemporaries, 
Gregorio Leti, and intituled “The Life of Pope Sixtus V.,” in which:that 
pontiff is stated to have pronounced sentence in a case of disputed wager 
“between a’wealthy Roman merchant, named. Paolo Maria Secchi, and one 
Samson Ceneda, a “protected” Jewr Seechi had laid Cenedaa thousand 
seudi toa pound of the latter’s flesh, that the town of Saw Dominico, in 
the: island of Hispaniola, had been captured by Franceseo Drago, which 
turned out to be the case; and, the Christian demanding payment of his 
uncanny bet’ as‘ soon as proof arrived that’ he had won it, the Jew 
appealed’ to the clemency of Sixtus for exemption ftom the” exacted 
forféiture: The astute pontiff sate im judgment’ upon” the: case, and 
awarded Séechi his pound of’ flesh’ ftom the Jew's: body; with the 
proviso that, should he cut off an inexact quantity, he should straightway 
be~hanged; whereupon Seechi promptly forewent’ his« right/ Sixtus, 
however; sentenced them both to death for the frivolity: they: had 
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manifested in contracting so unnatural a wager, and ultimately commuted 
their’ punishment to a fine of two thousand seudi apiece.  Leti’s 
chronicle was published six years: before the first production of Shake- 
speare’s “Merchant of’ Venice” (with Burbage as Shylock), and the 
German authorities hold that the “Swan of Avon,” ‘besides changing 
the scene of action from Rome to Venice, and altering the character of 
the contract entered into by his two chief personages, transferred the 
objectionable part of the’ transaction from the Christian to the Jew, in 
deference to the prejudices of the age he lived in, and to the vulgar 
superstition which then stigmatised Jews as systematic assassinators of 
Christians for the purpose’of devouring their flesh at certain inhuman 
religious ceremonies prescribed for Israelitish observance by the statutes 
-of their fierce and revengeful Law. 

Eminent German writers, who, at different times, have promulgated 
dogmas, each according to the dictates of his judgment or fancy, anent 
the moral and psychical characteristics of Shakespeare’s leading per- 
sonages, have propounded several theories with respect to Shylock no less 
startlingly various than their views of Hamlet and Iago. As German 
actors have, in some measure, derived their several readings of the part 
in question from the dicta of these “ Shakespeare Revealers,” it may be 
well, before making any attempt’ to indicate the respective peculiarities of 
contemporary’ German Shylocks, to briefly summarise three or four of the 
solemn sentences passed upon the Jew by authors who enjoy the reputa- 
tion throughout the Fatherland of being the chief authorities upon all 
questions arising from Shakespearian research and controversy. Gervinus 
appraises Shylock as the very refuse of mankind, absorbed in petty con- 
siderations, watchfully preoccupied, systematically self-restrained ; always 
ready to avail himself of the meanest expedient in order to achieve the 
most insignificant end; profoundly cunning and replete with penny- 
wisdom. He has succeeded not only in indurating his character, but in 
petrifying his’ soul. Arrived at’ the apogee of vileness, he falls into 
the*trap which he has*laid for another. In order not to sink him utterly 
beneath human interest, Shakespeare has endowed him with a keen 
-consciousness of the degradations afflicting his race. Riimelin, again, is 
of opinion that Shakespeare’s conception of Shylock had its origin in the 
profound contempt generally entertained for Jews in the “good old 
-days.” He pronounces the Venetian Hebrew to be “a deceitful, 
darigerous creature—a wicked buffoon, bent upon robbing his fellow- 
man of goods and life, under:the exterior seeming of probity, obliging- 
ness, and piety.” . Some highly. pertixient. observations upon Shylock’s 
-character and action in the play, evidently based upon a far more careful 
and introspective consideration of both than is embodied in the remarks 
-of*either Gervinus. or Riimélin, occur in Professor Ihering’s “ Fight for 
Justice,” The Professor'says: *‘Shylock’s bond is intrinsically null and’ 
void by reason of its immorality. Its*validity; however, having been 
acknowledged by the ttibunal, Portia’s legal pronouncement upon it is 
simply a'miserable quibble. The tragic element’ of the trial-scene lies- 
in the circumstance that Shylock, a Jew of the Middle Ages; firmly 
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believing in abstract justice, which he conceives himself as much entitled 
to as any Christian, discovers, when the catastrophe bursts upon his head, 
that he is, after all, nothing but a medieval Jew, to whom society 
considers itself to be doing sufficient justice when it deliberately cheats 
him of his rights.” 

Enough, for the present at least, of the subtle analysis and learned 
disquisition which, if I may venture to say so, after much patient wading 
through unnumbered tomes, are somewhat superabundant in German 
Shakespearian literature. No less painstaking and conscientious than 
the learned German essayists have proved themselves in their endeavours 
to render the perplexing character of Shylock intelligible to their readers, 
have been the efforts of great German tragedians in modern times to 
present to audiences of exceptional intelligence complete and sthetically 
satisfactory impersonations of the “ many-sided” Jew. Adequately to 
describe even the differences between one and another of the interpretations 
towhich the part has been subjected, within my own dramatic experiences in 
Germany, would occupy a far larger space than that actually at my disposal; 
wherefore I must restrict myself to a very few succinct word-sketches,which 
I will take leave to preface by the mention of two noteworthy circum- 
stances, connected with German renderings of Shylock, and distinguishing 
those renderings, to the best of my belief, from the interpretations of 
that réle which have achieved popularity during the present century in 
England, America, France, Italy, and Scandinavia. It has hitherto been 
the custom of German Shylocks to speak the part with a strong Jewish 
accent, such as Polish Jews impart to their pronunciation of the German 
tongue. This modus loquendi is described in familiar German by the 
utterly untranslatable verb “ mauscheln ”—a combination of “ mouthing” 
and “mumbling,” but with a sibilant significance of its own to boot. 
Again, the German tragedians, unacquainted with the noble Spanish. 
type of Jew, of which the Venetian Jew was a scarcely deteriorated 
offshoot, have in their impersonations of Shylock copied the Polish Jew 
in his costume, bearing, and facial ‘ make-up,” much to the degradation 
of Shakespeare’s probable idea. A third curious circumstance is that 
several of the most celebrated Shylocks who have ever trodden the 
German stage have been Israelites by birth. 








GROWLS FROM A PLAYWRIGHT. 


By Henry J. Byron. 


OME few years ago the editor of The Daily Telegraph did me the 
honour to insert two letters of mine on the subject of first-night. 
criticisms. He did more, he published a leading article in reply, and 
poor Watts Phillips wrote a letter all about the Thédtre Francais, the 
members of which immaculate institution not having at that time afforded 
Londoners an opportunity of testing the truth of the roseate reports as to 
their overwhelming perfection. 
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Years have passed since the appearance of those letters, and I am 
more inclined than ever to adhere to my original opinion. Some 
experienced and, I may add, generous critics of those days have since 
died. In one or two instances their places are filled by men by no 
means so experienced, and certainly not so generous. Not that I would 
have a critic mealy-mouthed. Let him call a spade a spade by all 
means. [But as he wields a power—for I am not one of those who talk 
about the “press having no influence ”—he should, I venture to suggest, 
wield it with a certain gentleness in certain cases. For instance, 
‘surely he should, on the production of an original play, remember 
that the writer has done his work “out of his own head,” and 
not simply translated or adapted his drama. I do not mean to argue 
that, because a play is not taken from a foreign source, it is of necessity 
to be treated tenderly. But I contend that, however cleverly a play 
may be adapted, it is, as an intellectual achievement, on a totally different 
and inferior footing to an original composition. The cheap argument 
that, so long as the public are pleased, it matters nothing how or why 
or from whence the entertainment came into existence, is altogether 
beside the question. It may suit the views of a manager, but it is 
unworthy the consideration of an artist. But above all, one would 
imagine those critics, who should lead public taste, would lend their 
powerful aid towards establishing or assisting the popularity of original 
work rather than grudgingly admitting the success with “ the audience” 
whilst deploring the result; for with one or two critics anything short 
of a fiasco seems to be a personal grievance. 

I write this after reading with great pleasure some remarks in The 
Times anent the withdrawal of “Duty” from the programme of the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. The following is the sentence that I refer 
to: “We have never concealed our distaste for these illegitimate English- 
French pieces that are neither one thing nor the other, and when they 
‘fail to succeed under such conditions as they receive at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, there is some hope that they may come in time to dis- 
appear altogether from our stage.” But what is the inducement held 
-out to the playwright to try and equal these productions? As far as 
“ Duty” is concerned, I must say I witnessed its performance with great 
pleasure, as I did that of “The Crisis,” a piece of the same kind, 
admirably adapted by the same clever writer. Still, as the author of 
“‘The Two Roses” has given such evidence of original powers, I felt 
at the conclusion of each play a certain regret that “it was not his 
own.” Each of these plays was received on the first night with enthu- 
siasm. Had they been the original work of an English dramatist, I 
can conceive the amount of hypercritical comment—to use the mildest 
term—they would have received in certain quarters, and the satis- 
factory remarks which would have appeared on the termination of 
their anything but lengthened runs from the prophetic pens of their 
detractors. I shall be met here by a limited chorus—I say “limited,” 
for I refer to a very small batch of critics—of “ Wrinkles!” ‘ Wrinkles,” 
~was a failure ; it was “a poor thing, but mine own.” Its condemnation 
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-cby the press was pretty universal. It fell flat at its conclusion on the 
first night, and though it greatly improved afterwards, and “ went ” well, 
the public.didn’t. But if a play by the same writer pleases a general 
audience as:much as “ Wrinkles ” failed to do, what is the reward, or ,I 
will say, recognition from those who are so anxious to see the English 
stage supported by English plays? A kindly pat or two on the baekwa 
word or so acknowledging the fact that the play is of home manu- 
facture, or even the bare acknowledgment that the public liked it,.and 
laughed and cheered? No. ‘The faults are dwelt upon, even gloated 
over, the merits—and there must be merits in a piece that amuses:a 
miscellaneous crowd, not all fools, for two hours or so—are ignored, the 
dialogue is nothing but ‘‘ puns,” the characters are ‘‘ impossible,” the inci- 
dents “ improbable,” the piece has been written in a fortnight, and there 
is “no plot, the usual thing to be expected in this author's: works.” 
This kind of critic gets so into the habit of repeating all this after every 
piece by the same writer, that he eventually grows to ignore the fact that 
his (the critic’s) predecessors—in some cases he himself—and his more 
experienced and, less jaundiced fellow-judges, have on many, very many 
occasions, descanted at length, and with much praise, on the ingenious 
and original arrangement of several of said writer’s comedies, dramas, and 
melodramas ; that, indeed, plot and construction have been frequently 
said to be his strong points. When a play in which plot is a principal 
feature by the writer alluded to is revived—possibly for the third or 
fourth: time—it is either passed over, or perhaps sneeringly referred to 
after its withdrawal as “‘ a poor piece” by these severe persons, who have 
probably seen a third of the play or have not seen it at all. The 
dramatist having, we'll say, won his early reputation as a writer of rhymed 
absurdities, the fact of his having written a vast number of original 
plays, comedies, comic dramas, serio-comic dramas, domestic dramas, :and 
others which have been played with success in most of the London 
theatres, in the American, Australian, and several continental cities, and 
been revived over and over again in town, is passed over, and-he is 
“So-and-so, the ‘ burlesque writer,’ ” and nothing else. 

Much of the slap-dash and sweeping element in dramatic criticism is, 
I,am: more convinced than ever, the result of “ first-night notices.” The 
gist of The Daily Telegraph’s reply to me lay in the assertion that myself 
and brother-playwrights would feel aggrieved if a review did not appear 
on the-morning after production. In those days it was the custem to 
give the: public a criticism ona mew play the next morning. For a cop. 
siderable time, however, this rule has been departed from, and criticisms 
seldom appear the next day, but frequently several days after the first. 
performance of a new piece. 

There is no reason why a play should not receive the same amount of 
careful, thoughtful, analytical attention as a picture. Indeed, it. should 
receive more, for the conditions under which it is presented to the public 
are-such as-demand close observation, uninterrupted by the chattering of 
neighbours, and minute and: comprehensive consideration after the curtain 

dhas:fallen-and the composition, as presented by the voices and gestures of 
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‘the actors, with its attendant effects of ‘scenery, etc., has become a thing 
of the past. “The-critic then has’to gather up the threads, to:compare’the 
‘component parts, and, whilst endeavouring to remember the many points of 
a “passing show,” he really has, pictorially considered, to review a human 
panorama. ‘The arterities of the newspaper do:not, I presume, write the 
exhaustive articles that annually appear on the pictures in the Academy 
after ‘one-view ofthe works exhibited. A criticism on an actor in some 
important character in a ‘Shakespearian or other standard play, the words 
of which, together with the various styles in which ‘those words have 
been delivered by many previous performers, are familiar, may be at once 
exhaustive and satisfactory ; but-when .a new play is placed before the 
eritic,- with the motive, the details, and the dialogue of which he is 
totally unacquainted, I say it is umifair to take his necessarily hastily- 
formed opinion of its ‘faults or merits as ‘reliable or valuable, however 
conscientious and experienced the critie-may be. 

At a time when it was considered that anotice of a new play should 
appear in the morrow’s paper as’a piece of actual news which the reader 
had a right to expect, such notices were naturally written under great 
disadvantages, and, knowing this, the criti¢s, as a rule, wielded their 
midnight pens with a certain air of kindly reservation. But recently 
theatrical matters have assumed a-prominence altogether remarkable, and 
dramatic criticisms are looked ‘for with eagerness, not only in the London 
papers, but in all the -principal provincial ones, several of these latter 
receiving “‘ eriticisms ”wired by telegraph “‘after the play.” ‘Valuable 
indeed must be these carefully-considered, thoughtful, and unbiassed 
communications | 

I maintain that in «most cases new plays, of any importance at all, 
should be seen-a second time by the critic before he ventures to give any 
elaborate comment upon their merits, or upon’the-manner of their repre- 
sentation. The modern “*first-night ”means a gathering of people, for the 
‘most part known, more or less,'to each other. Handshaking, nodding, 
whispering, or loud chatter, sotto voce sneering, obtrusive partisanship, 
mute but-expressive grimaces indicative of patient misery or inward glee— 
these, combined with eccasional interruptions of a sarcastic and personal 
nature from overcrowded occupants of‘the galleries or dissatisfied denizens 
of the pit, form the “humours” of a'“‘premiére” at a’ W est-End playhouse. 
The more prominent ofthe critics are known to'two-thirds of the audience, 
and their demeanour is watched by many. ‘If Brown smiles, the Daily 
Dragon will be “all right,” the friends of the author whisper with 
satisfaction: when Jones frowns and speaks aside to Smith with an 
upward jerk of the eyebrows, “a slate” in the Weekly Drone may be 
confidently anticipated by ‘the dramatist’s dearest acquaintances. On 
another occasion the critic might calmly exercise his analytical functions 
in peace and comfort ; on a “first night” he may make believe to be 
absorbed, but.too many distracting elements.surround him for him to do 
himself or the object of his diluted attention the requisite justice or 
credit. 


It may be argued that the critic is not as other men amongst the 
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audience ; that he is, as it were, an expert, and capable of seeing at a 
glance the imperfections that the less experienced pass over or uncritically 
accept. He should be able to do this; but when his mental winnowing- 
machine separates the husk from the seed, surely some notice should be 
taken of the latter article, even if the “yield” be but scanty. The critic 
should know and appreciate the difficulties of the dramatist ; and, con- 
sidering how frequently he has himself experienced without surmounting 
them, it is surprising he should persistently ignore them, when men 
mores successful than himself overcome them. But there is no more 
severe and exacting auditor than your would-be dramatist. Those 
who have gone through the mill, have had their successes and their 
failures, know how thankless and how difficult a task it is to try and 
please the “ many-headed,” and when they sit in judgment on the works 
of their brother-writers their summing-up is generally in the prisoner’s 
—I mean the author’s—favour, supposing his defence—I mean his drama 
—to admit of kindly consideration. But the poor little disappointed 
geniuses, who have their drawers full of rejected manuscripts, and 
who write of “ Kean” as if they’d known him, invariably form a little 
jury of their own, and refuse to listen to any “charge” which may 
interfere with their adverse and preconcerted verdict. 

That the majority of the London critics are honest there can be no 
doubt. Most of them are men in every way capable of writing on the 
subject of ‘the drama, whilst some are exceptionally so. All the 
more reason then that the opportunity should be given them (and 
accepted by them) for a second consideration of a work which has 
caused many clever people much thought and labour, and on the report 
of which, to the public, much, very much, depends. In the case of 
papers published at the end of the week, there is a double reason why 
this plan should be carried out, and no excuse for its not being so. 

Let me conclude by anticipating the inevitable answer of any critic 
who may consider my remarks deserving a reply. I hear him say: 
“Whenever a play worth all this attention and consideration appears, I 
for one will gladly see it twice, and devote my best critical powers to it.” 
My rejoinder is: “‘ Commence by doing so with such pieces as are at present 
submitted for your judgment and that of the public, and that very fact 
will stimulate play-writers to work with even a firmer will, and certainly 
in a more hopeful spirit, believing that their productions may then receive 
4 fairer, calmer, and more valuable critical opinion.” 








J. L. TOOLE. 


By Josern Kwicur. 


N J. L. TOOLE has descended the mantle of “low comedy.” When 
) first this phrase came to be used in application to a certain class of 
comedians is not easy to say, nor is the occasion favourable for tracing 
from Aristophanic burlesque, through the farces and sotties of the 
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renascence of letters and mediaeval times to to-day, the line of succession 
of those who have moved mankind to frankest and most inextinguishable 
laughter. It is enough to say that, from Nokes or Joe Haynes, the first 
comic actors after the disappearance of that Puritan rule which, besides 
suppressing stage-plays, appears to have destroyed all previous records of 
theatrical life, to Mr. Toole the liae is unbroken, and that the men whom 
the world has regarded with most affection, and whose death has gone 
farthest to “eclipse the gaiety of nations,” have been actors in low 
comedy. In dealing with these spoiled children of the stage, Criticism 
has always relaxed her bent brow and abated something of her severity. 
Colley Cibber, the first and best of critics, lingers over the descriptions 
of Nokes as though he could not quit the subject, affirming that the- 
infection of laughter caused by his presence “ nature could not resist,” 
and proclaiming that “the ridiculous solemnity of his features was 
enough to have set a whole bench of bishops into a titter.” Hazlitt the 
judicial, who carps at Kemble, is disappointed with Kean, and pronounces 
Macready respectable ; is moved to say, concerning Liston, that “ His face 
seems tumbling all in pieces with indescribable emotions, and a thousand 
odd twitches and unaccountable absurdities oozing out at every pore. 
His jaws seem to ache with laughter ; his eyes look out of his head with 
wonder ; his face is unctuous all over and bathed with jests ; the tip of his 
nose is tickled with conceit of himself, and his teeth chatter in his head 
in the eager insinuation of a plot; his forehead speaks, and his wig (not 
every particular hair, but the whole bewildered bushy mass) stands on 
end as if life were in it.” Lamb goes into such ecstasies over Dickey 
Suett and Jack Bannister, that the passages in which he sings their 
praises have grown classic, and rank among the tenderest and most 
brilliant things in literature; and Leigh Hunt, a veritable Tartar in his 
theatrical criticisms, after pretending through consecutive pages to scold 
Joe Munden, is obliged to throw off disguise, to speak of his fanciful 
éontortions of face as throwing women into hysterics, and to own that 
his interlocutor was disconcerted and the very performance stopped by 
the laughter of the audience. 

The indulgence he extorts from those, part of whose mission it is to 
rebuke extravagance and inculcate moderation, is not the only respect in 
which the low-comedy actor stands apart from his fellows. Art itself is 
indulgent to him; the cap and bells carry with them now, as in all ages, 
a warrant of immunity, and the rising protest or the swelling rebuke is 
stifled in a laugh. In spite of Shakespeare’s self, and his famous counsel 
delivered through the mouth of Hamlet, to “let those that play your 
clowns speak no more than is set down for them,” the chartered libertine 
“gags” on, offends again, again transgresses, and is again forgiven and 
rewarded. 

The fact is that the art of the low-comedy actor is seldom purely 
histrionic, and is sometimes not art at all. Instead of assuming the 
personality of another man, and fitting his soul as it were and his 
whole being into another individuality, he obtains ordinarily his most 
triumphant effects from the obtrusion, through a fictitious character, of 
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chis:own triumphantly comic:self. While the ordinary stage artist is 
successful in proportion as he-hides himself behind the assumed garb, 
the Jow-comedy actor is successful as he reveals himself. The ‘flimsier 
his disguise, the more enchanted: is the public. Not seldom his voice 
‘from behind the scenes comes forth a laughter-moving herald of ‘his 
approach ; and if ever he stays for awhile, travestied and hidden, it.is 
that the recognition may be the warmer when the disguise is picreed. 

So far:as historical records can be trusted, every low-comedy actor 
has ‘had this intensely comic individuality that has made him as amusing 
off the stage as upon it, with ordinarily the animal spirits that keep the 
ball of mirth for ever rolling. In-these things is found a source of the 
popularity which clings to: the actor while living, and not. seldom survives 
him when dead. 

There is no gift of the actor of: lew comedy which Mr. Toole does 
not possess ina high degree. His individuality is as comic as’ that 
of the best of his predecessors ; his:vitality is as unflagging as theirs; 
his method.as irregular andias effective. Like them, he is exuberant, 
untiring, irrepressible ; an actoroff the stage as much as upon it; drawing 
from a species of imagination rules fitted only for guidance upon an oeea- 
sion, and wholly unsuited for codification in any manual of art ; holding 
of a part, as lawyers maintain of.a-case, that each carries its own law. 
Like them, too, he has won a purely personal affection and regard that. 
extends far beyond the range of ‘those to whom she is known, and 
embraces most lovers of laughter and innocent enjoyment. 

That Mr. Toole should be different-from all his predecessors: is of 
course necessary to his originality. There is\a curious trait in human 
nature with which observers are familiar. The world is slow in accepting 
novelty, ‘but when once it accepts it, is loyal to its new faith. The 
man whom it treated at first-as a pretender and a rebel is then elevated 
into kingship, and is himself feneed»round and protected by the very 
guards which at one time barred his progress. To obtain the recognition 
now awarded him -was a slow process for Mr.'Toole. It is now obtained, 
and it will never be withdrawn. Precisely the same difficulties attend 
the writer or the painter who dares to depart from recognised models. 
In the case of the actor, however, the difficulties, if not greater, are-more 
conspicuous ; and in proportion ‘as the triumph, when obtained, is more 
brilliant, defeat and discouragement, where they have to be borne, are 
more depressing. 

Mr. Toole’s first hold upon the public was obtained in farce. It is 
indeed curious to see that one of the earliest pieces in which he established 
his »position asa “droll” has maintained so completely its popularity : 
it was chosen for representation when, a few weeks ago, he made his first 
experiment as a manager. This is of course “Ici on Parle Frangais:” 
In. other :pieces earlier in date—such as “In the Pigskin,” of Madison 
Morton : .a farce in which he played:at the Adelphi fifteen years ago—he 
was not atfirst less comic. Such opportunities, however, of accentuating 
those portions of a character which the audience fancies most, as the frequent. 
repetition of Spriggins:in “Ici on Parle Francais” supplies, have rarely been 
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afforded an actor ; and this character, so faras regards old-fashioned faree, 
remains paramount. With it, however, as showing the range of Mr. Toole’s 
powers, may conveniently be associated Chawles, in “A Fool and his 
Money,” in which Mr, Toole has recently appeared ; Paul Pry, in Poole’s 
celebrated farcical comedy of the same name ; “The Spitalfields Weaver ;” 
with possibly Michael Garner in “ Dearer than Life,” Richard Dolland 
in “ Uncle Dick’s Darling,” and Titscrap in Mr. Albery’s scarcely remem- 
bered but clever drama, ‘The Man in Possession.” The pieces last 
named illustrate the more pathetic side of Mr. ‘Toole’s acting, a side in 
favour of which much may be advanced. It is, however, as a broadly 
comic actor his chief reputation has been made, and it is in connec- 
tion with low comedy his name will descend to future generations. 
Mr. Toole is unequalled in the expression of comic bewilderment. Unlike 
some of the best remembered of his predecessors who assumed, in face of 
difficulty, a stolidity against which fate itself seemed powerless, he 
contrives to add to his comic perplexities by his own apparent quickness 
of invention. He is always ready with an explanation which is invariably 
wrong, and thus, like Chaos in “ Paradise Lost,” he 


By decision more embroils the fray. 


His vulgarity upon the stage is like his perplexity in the total absence 
of stupidity, In Chawles he ptesents a footman who has inherited 
wealth and made a bid for position. No type of vulgarity can be more 
familiar than this. In watching, however, the difficulties and entangle- 
ments brought upon the would-be aristocrat by his ignorance of the 
manners and modes of speech of those with and among whom he seeks 
to live, we are more impressed by the ingenuity of the interpretation 
he fixes upon what is unfamiliar, than tickled by its absurdity. A 
certain element of manliness, so to speak, enters into his farce. Paul 
Pry even, the most contemptible of busybodies, and the most incurable 
of sneaks, is not in his hands wholly despicable. If nobody else believes 
in him, he believes in himself, and he.acts up to his own code, such as it 
is. In Chawles, in Spriggins, and in the Spitalfields Weaver, the 
manliness forms a distinct feature. A conscience is preserved through 
the wildest extravagances, and in the exposition of a preposterous vanity, 
and in the pursuit of an unsanctified gain, he still retains a measure 
of our respect. This kind of .reticence—we are speaking here of 
character and not of means in art—affords.a reason why Mr. Toole is 
decidedly better in farce than in burlesque. Unlike his great pre- 
decessor Robson, some of whose burlesque performances will never be 
forgotten, Mr. Toole has not stamped his individuality upon a single 
part belonging to this class of composition. We think of him at the 
_Adelphi, at the outset of his. career, in the old-fashioned faree in which 
he appeared with Mr. Billington, Paul Bedford, and Mrs. Mellon. We 
recognise his highest aceomplishment in Serjeant Buzfuz in “ Bardell 
v. Pickwick,” and in Chawles. We retain, however, scarcely a recollection 
of a single performance in burlesque, Mr. Toole’s comic effects come 
readily and without straining, the result of straining, when it.is 
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employed, being disappointment. In burlesque Mr. Toole goes out of 
himself—out of that comic manly self which, through all its Protean dis- 
guises, is always welcome; the check imposed by character is removed, 
and the extravagance of method is but moderately amusing. 

To enjoy the full measure of humour with which this actor is 
endowed, it is necessary to see him at issue with what he conceives to 
be the stupidity of others. His air of injury, his remonstrances, his 
appeals, are all intensely comic, and his statement of his grievances 
would provoke a smile “ under the ribs of death.” This phase of his 
humour was never seen to more advantage than in the sketch, “ ‘Trying a 
Magistrate,” which Mr. Toole gave at the Globe Theatre without the aid 
of dress or disguise. In the presentation of the stupefaction produced by 
the replies of the various witnesses, no one of whom seemed capable of 
speaking two words with a consecutive meaning, Mr. Toole was abso- 
lutely inimitable. Not less remarkable, moreover, than the visible 
effects produced was their illustration of the means to which they were 
attributable. 

Another highest instance of Mr. Toole’s comic powers is afforded in 
Tottles, a character in a drama of Mr. Burnand’s, played at the Gaiety. 
In this Tottles changes clothes with a waiter, and attends upon the 
participators in a wedding-breakfast, given, as he believes, on the occasion 
of the nuptials of his own false love. His tragic menaze, the dark 
promptings of passion, and the rapid change to enforced servility and 
‘obsequiousness, were as droll as anything the present generation has seen. 

That Mr. Toole is able to charge with pathos the reckless drollery of 
his comic impersonations has been abundantly proven. He is a true 
humorist ; and there is no humour into which some trait of sadness does 
not intrude. Falstaff himself, the immortal type of recklessness, joviality, 
and dissipation, has an undercurrent of sadness. In Michael Garner, and 
more than one other character, we have a distinct vein of pathos. This 
was never, perhaps, more visible than in Titscrap in “The Man in 
Possession.” Titscrap—a rough, vulgar sheriff’s officer-—is self-appointed 
guardian to one of the most fairy-like heroines that the modern stage has 
seen. His clumsy guardianship, and his rough efforts at consolation, 
. belong to the highest walks of humour. 

Mr. Toole’s position as an actor of low comedy and as a humorist is 
now secure. He is not free from the faults of his craft; and the means 
he adopts to force a laugh are not always artistic. There is, however, 
behind these things, a rich, ripe, overflowing nature, which is sure to tell 
in the end, and the memory of extravagance in method is blotted out as 
soon as the “touch of nature” is felt. Geniality, joyousness, emotion, 
are Mr. Toole’s own in an enviable degree. His heart is in his work, 
and he is badly fitted indeed with a part if the note of sympathy is not 
struck in the audience. 

At the moment while these words are falling from the pen, the most 
familiar, the most joyous, and the most popular of London actors is 
absent from the stage, driven away by such terrible calamity as for a 
time at least robs life of its aim and leaves existence a blank. At such 
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a time the kind of personal attachment which clings to the actor finds 
strongest manifestation. One burst of sympathy from palace to cottage 
goes forth to the man on whom so heavy a share of the world’s burden 
now presses. Through what aims at being judicial estimate this feeling: 
of sympathy forces itself, and our last words concerning Mr. Toole 
shape themselves, in our own despite, into an expression of sympathy for 
him in his bereavement and of prayer for his welfure. 








Our Plap-Box. 
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“ OURS.” 


Prince of Wales's Theatre, Saturday, November 22nd, 1879, 
o~ URS,” 
An original beer Oe TW. RoBERTSON oF pane of “ Society,” 
” Play “School,” and “ 
Prince Perovsky . Mr, Axtavr Cxcrt. Hngh aaa” -» Mr, Bawororrt. 
Sir Alexander Shendryn Mr, Kemapux. tJones .. Mx. Foupxs-Ropsrtson. 
Captain Samprey -» Mr, Deanz, y Shendryn .. Miss Le Tuarers. 
Angus Mac Alister .. Mr. H. B. s dsbeennes Bache Haye .. Miss Marton Txary. 
Mary Netley .. - oe» Mas. Bancnort. 


HE farewell revival of “ Ours ” in the home of Robertson at once recalls 

our most pleasant recollections, and unavoidably brings to our minds the 
poignancy of regret. It seems like the last day in the old house, the 
separation of long and well-tried friends, the severing of the most precious 
associations, a change that, however necessary, is still in a certain sense 
unwelcome. When men get on in the world and prosper and thrive, when 
they emerge from a humble and insignificant position to take their places 
in a more ostentatious society, there is generally a corner in the heart for 
the discarded home where life’s struggles began—the well-remembered 
house in the little street where the first children were born; and I have 
known prosperous and wealthy men turn back somewhat regretfully to the 
past, and own that they were never happier than in the days of ambitious 
enterprise and true friendship. All this is sentiment, no doubt, but a 
not unnatural sentiment. As for myself, knowing the author of these pure 
English plays, as I did through the days of his weary struggle and the brief 
hour of his success, having had the good fortune to be present at every 
first representation of Robertson’s plays, and to have witnessed each suc- 
cessive revival, I may be pardoned perhaps for indulging in a regret that 
is inseparable, from the Bancrofts’ departure from their hospitable little 
theatre in the Tottenham Court Road. The plays will be revived and live 
as long as English audiences care to see the human and sensitive work of 
a brave and courageous gentleman, so long as the heart is quickly touched 
with the record of all that igs noblest in man’s character and purest in 
woman’s, 80 long as laughter and tears are permitted to strive for the 
mastery through an evening of refreshing pleasure ; but allof us who knew 
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the man‘and understood his character; who heard him discuss his work, and 
listened to his flow of talk, so amiable and so witty, who remember that 
first night when “ Society’ conquered an audience too ready to. condemn, 
and.charmed in spite of criticism, who saw how this early triumph ripened 
the: style and formulated the school that has had but one master, must 
inevitably hang round his dramatic birthplace “the immortelles of our 
love,” and without prejudice believe that, though his influence may be 
carried elsewhere, his plays must for ever be associated with the place in 
which he worked and the friends who caught his inspiration. 

But one thing has been decided by the verdict of time. It was no chance 
success, no trivial happy thought, no temporary triumph that belonged to 
Robertson and his influence. Those who sneered at the “ teacup-and-saucer 
school” have lived to see what it has done for art—not art at this theatre 
alone, but for art universal. There have gone out from this little playhouse 
the pioneers of a new and true dramatic faith, for do not let it be imagined 
that an actor like Mr. Hare would fail to acknowledge the debt he owed to 
his old master. The once-abused school of Robertson has sown good seed, 
and the playgoers of the present time are gathering in the harvest. The 
theatres based upon the Prince of Wales’s system are increasing and 
multiplying, stage-management is recognised as an art, rehearsals are 
attended to with scrupulous regularity; and the result of good training 
may be observed in a hundred different directions. I can see it well 
enough, for I was well familiar with the stage before the name of Robertson 
was heard of except by his intimate-friends. I know what it was then, and 
I know what it is now. But if it were necessary to prove so clear a case, 
I would say; “‘ Have you seen, then, the farewell revival of ‘Ours’?” There 
are certain characters in that play that could not have been better played 
than in its original state. I will mention, as an illustration, the Mary Netley 
of Mrs. Bancroft, the Prince Perovsky of Mr. Hare, and the Sergeant of 
Frederick Younge. To act them better than the originals would in my 
humble opinion be impossible, and if we followed the reasoning of the 
old playgoer we should on that account bluster and fluster and pooh- 
pooh the: whole thing. There is'no necessity for doing anything of 
the kind. Mrs. Bancroft remains true to her post, the yery echo of 
Mr. Robertson’s individuality. He wrote for her, and she understood him. 
Their work is absolute harmony, their brains beat together as if with one 
impulse, and, so long as Mrs. Bancroft ‘acts; the old Robertsonian spirit 
will remain, not only in her own character, but in those about her. There 
is a magnetism in Mrs. Bancroft’s Robertsonian acting that attracts every- 
thing towards it. She knows every tarn and twist of the anthor’s fancy 
and in these plays she stands sponsor for him. The Mary Netley, there- 
fore, remains as it was, except that in artit is, if anything, riper and richer. 
But though circumstances and fate have removed Mr. Hare and Mr. Younge, 
I don’t ‘see why the most exacting public should not be satisfied with 
Mr. Arthur Cecil and Mr. Forbes-Robertson. To us, who attended the 
childhood of the play, neither the Prince nor the Sergeant will be quite the 
same; but if people are dissatisfied with tho acting of Mr. Cecil and 
M¥. Robertson, they must be exceedingly difficult to please. 

In other characters; after mature consideration, I take the latest 
acting td be better than the first. Mi. John Clarke did not understand 
the subtlety~of Hugh Clialcot’ as’ does Mr. Bancroft. He gave one 
side very “clearly, but did “not get under “it. The part does not alone 
consist’ of ‘its’ words, but  teems with suggestiveness. In that scone 
under the ‘tree with ‘Sergeant “Jones, the whole character, sensitiveness, 
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and. nataral pride of the wealthy brewer are sketched by ideas, signs, 
and business, It is-a master-stroke of the suthor; but Mr. Bancroft 
does-more. than repeat what he wrote: he interprets what he thought. 
Throughout this is a most excellent performance, finished like a 
Dutch. picture; and: Mr. Bancroft, who. began with being a rather awk- 
ward lover in this very: play, ends. with being, declared a thoroughly 
finished comedian., Here is the result’ of: hard work and loyal appre- 
ciation. I will take two other couples: Miss: Le Thiere and Mr. Kemble 
as. Lady Shendryn and Sir Alexander. I have watched the play from 
first to.last, but never seen the characters so.well done. Lady Shendryn 
is a part of great difficulty, for there is little: opportunity of expressing 
clearly what the-author intended.. I am.sure he never meant her to be a 
snappy, cantankerous, vulgar old woman.. She is irritable, but a lady; 
pained, but never ill-bved.. All this Miss Le Thiere brings out with great 
skill, and certainly heightens the pathos of the last act by her dignified 
determination and nervous restraint. I do not think that sufficient credit 
has been given to this clever lady for taking up'successfully the mothers of 
Robertsonian comedy. The staccato conversation under the trees might 
be made intolerably vulgar by those who had less respect for their art. It 
would make the “ unskilfal laugh,” but. it would certainly make “the 
judicious grieve.” It seemed to me also that the young Angus Mae Alister 
of Mr. Conway and the Blanche Haye of Miss Marion Terry was quite as 
Mr. Robertson would have wished them to be, and do not suffer at all by 
comparison. with the. originals... There was a nature and impulse in the 
parting scene that I never before noticed—a# mixture of manliness and 
affection on the part of Mr. Conway, and.a winning tenderness: from 
Miss Terry, that gave colour to the:picture when he left, in the triumph of 
his: acquisition, and she fell, a broken lily: mowed.down by the scythe of 
fate; and surely, in the Crimean scene,no.Blanche Haye has ever “ acted 
up” so well to Mrs, Bancroft, or with.so sly and seductive a humour. 
We part, then, from the Prince of. Wales's theatre: and all its associations 
with very natural regret; but it-is:seftened with the reflection that the 
Bancrofts are taking their influence and experience to a wider and more 
expansive field. Of such art. I trust.ib.may: be-said, “ Mobilitate viget, 
viresque acquirit eundo.”—-O, 8. 


“JUST LIKE A’ WOMAN.” 


Gaiety Theatve, Saturday Afternoon; November 22nd, 1879. 


Topham” Lyster, ' Sowerby Sweetapple'.. Me. Krawrurr: 
" P aa =e } ate. J. Méounan. Jonea Sweetapple. Mas Brvprose. 
Hon. igby lamere ae .. Ma. Antaur Woop. 
MP. ost, F. H. Macrnx. ds Mv. CowLnic.. : 
Charles Westby .. ~~ Ma, Onas. Kutry. Mrs. To Topham Lyster |. Mus. Cutrexnpace. 
Francis Latimer -» Ma. W. Aknuner, . Aurora oe -» » Miss Loutsz Wittxs. 
Ethel Lyster .e+ .e Mine 


Tux. harp. on. which the late. Mr..Robertson played was.a delicate instru- 
ment,.not. capable of; producing..very deep or: very, startling tones, but 
what .it lacked in.force was in. some, measure. compensated by exceeding 
sweetness and.precision.. I¢.was.attuned.to:the social pitch of its period, 
and. discoursed,. under. the. hands. of. its mastery most. eloquent music. 
Crises ‘ofthe dominant: passions were rather. indicated than actually por- 
trayed,.and. the dainty air.bore.as.much. relation to genuine dramatic 
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music as a water-colour sketch to a solid painting in oils. The peculiar 
elegance of the Robertsonian tone is therefore difficult to imitate, and the 
authors who strive to follow in the same key run every imaginable risk 
of failure. 

Mr. A. W. Dubourg, whose share in “ New Men and Old Acres” 
brought him well-deserved reputation, has in “Just like a Woman” 
produced a by no means unpleasing work. A fairly intelligent 
human being who had never seen the Robertsonian comedy, and 
had, by some accident, missed Mr. Albery’s “Two Roses,” would 
probably find Mr. Dubourg’s comedy delightful. To such a one 
there would be a sense of freshness in the attempt at accurate 
portraiture of the men, women, and events of real life. He 
would, perhaps, hesitate to believe that our legislators run about 
with teapots at rural gatherings at the instance of gushing young 
ladies, or that such persons as Mr. Sowerby Sweetapple could by any 
accident make their way into a lady’s drawing-room; but the rich 
humour of Potbury and the demure love-making of Aurora Lyster, would 
reconcile him to many inconsistencies, and he would go away satisfied that 
“certain concessions must be made to art,” and that he had seen a very 
pleasant and touching play. On the other hand, the practised playgoer 
would be oppressed by the consciousness of having seen something 
like it before, if not in sequence, yet in incident and character, just as 
the skilled musician, who, while ignorant crowds yelled with delight at 
“Le Sabre de mon Pére,” and the conspirators’ tric in “La Grande 
Duchesse,” recollected that the March in “Norma” and “ Stride la vampa” 
were written many years earlier. It is this suggestion of a mere 
réarrangement of well-known bits of mosaic which takes much of the life 
out of Mr. Dubourg’s play—by no means improved, it may be added, by a 
species of superfine air of depreciation in dealing with intelligent persons. 
The heroine, a wayward young woman, not without a certain charm of her 
own, is actually in love with a man twice her own age, but who is, albeit 
spoken of as an intellectual giant, very stupid on the stage. The intellectual 
giant is too dull to see that the girl is in love with him; her sister, an 
intellectual young woman, is over head and ears in love with a downright 
fool; the mother of the girls, being a woman of character, gets into the 
vulgar company of Mr. Sweetapple, whose son, being a successful “ com- 
petition-wallah,” is depicted as a scoundrel. A foreign visitor, looking 
upon “Just like a Woman” as a brief abstract of the time, would be apt 
to ask whether all English gentlemen were men of honour but fools, and 
all clever and successful people necessarily vulgar? It has apparently 
suited Mr. Dubourg’s humour to laugh at intelligent women and local 
politicians, and it must be owned that he has obtained the desired amount 
of hilarity. His greatest success, however, is Potbury, the silversmith’s 
man, whose faith in committees is dead, and who refuses to leave the testi- 
monial to Sweetapple, even in the squire’s house, without being paid for 
it. Potbury is a highly-humorous creation, and helps greatly in carrying 
out a scene strongly recalling things generally known. 

Ethel Lyster, whose hopeless love for Charles Westby, the supposed 
intellectual giant, is made the excuse for general flirtation, was imper- 
sonated at the Gaiety Theatre by Miss Measor, a débutante, at least so far 
as London is concerned. This young lady is likely to prove a valuable 
accession to comedy. With her agreeable presence, sympathetic voice, 
and peculiar brightness of style, she may achieve distinction, if only she 
can divest herself of a strange restlessness, which she may recollect with 
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advantage does not “ mark the caste of Vere de Vere.” Mr. Maclean was 
an excellent Topham Lyster, M.P., Miss Louise Willes an able represen- 
tation of the intellectual and sentimental Aurora Lyster, and Mr. Arthur 
Wood played Potbury to perfection.—Bernazp Henry Becker. 


“ BALLOONACY.” 


Royalty Theatre, December 1st, 1879. 


A new and original Extravaganza, in Five Scenes, entitled 
“ BALLOONACY; or, A FLIGHT OF FANCY.” 
By F. C. Burwanp and Henry P. Sreruens. 
Music composed and arranged by Mr, Epwazp Sotomoy. 
Celebrities at Home. 


Augustus Smith .. Mr. Cas, Grovzs, 


Mr. Szppow. 
Mrs. 


Tom Pott oe ee 
7 as Berke Miss Amaia, eee *e a Me. Saauene. 
or Sproutzo - na oe - -. Mr, STansrretp, 
imei ve we fe Pumure Dar. Grab .. .. |. Mn. Baraz. 
A Waiter ee -- Me. Coorzr. 
Celebrities Abroad, 
Fogle V. se -- Mr, H, Saxzr. Doris .. o* -. Miss Vawz, 
Carabino oo -. Miss Marre WItiraMs. Boris .. a -. Miss Jesstz Branax. 
-» Mar. Desmonp. Bygun .. oe .. Miss Harereror, 
- Miss Exviss Warp. Lyttleun oe -. Miss Brooxgs. 
.. Miss Carry. Tomiork ee .. Miss Lrtuire Comproy, 
.» Miss Mowa Srymovr, Princess Parasol .. Muss Evita Buanps. 
.. Miss Katz Lexsow. Melissa .. a .. Miss Hopes. 
. Miss Epira Gowse. Euchrisma... -» Muss Lizziz Witson. 





Tats is the kind of entertainment that a certain class of managers 


would call a “touch and go” littlething, framed to suit a strongly defined 
phase of popular taste, and obviously put forward to please the patrons who 
have somehow or other come back to the Royalty and rescued the little 
theatre once more from dreariness and decay. Why they have come back 
in such numbers I am unable to say, for when the comedy by Mr. G. R. 
Sims was being played, the patrons had not put in an appearance. Had 
they been there during the representation of “Crutch and Toothpick,” 
during the days of its decadence, they might have seen a cleverly written 
play founded on French lines, and only disappointing when the third act 
by its vexatious extravagance puts the entire subject out of drawing. Up 
to a certain point it is feasible and natural. enough, but when Mr. Edgar 
Bruce comes on with a co-operative store on his back, the judicious 
amongst the audience cannot fail to grieve at the mistake of taking hollow 
laughter for genuine merriment. There is very little value in the hack- 
neyed criticism, “it is all pantomime.” What does that matter? Many 
farces I could mention are all pantomime, and very amusing they are; 
and why indeed should pantomime, which is in itself an art, be per- 
missible at one theatre and intolerable at another? No; the fault is that 
the play is natural up to a certain point, and then becomes wilfully and 
unnecessarily extravagant. Noone can sympathise with a natural Dolly 
Devereux when her husband is a species of tame lunatic, whose success 
in trade has turned his brain, and who acts as no human being ever could 
act. The fun of modern farce is to do an unnatural thing in a natural 
way; but here unnatural things are done in an unnatural way. Had the 
Royalty patrons really valued good acting they would have come to see 
Miss Rose Cullen in this play. She played two scenes very excellently 
indeed, and I for one do not wish to see woman’s ruffled indignation 
attempting to conceal a pure and affectionate heart expressed more truth- 
fully to nature. I remember being very agreeably surprised at Miss 
Cullen’s advance in the art of comedy when she appeared at the Folly 
THIRD SERIES, D 
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some months back in a simple and pathetic domestic story, but now she has 
made.a further step forward, and should be encouraged for her sincerity 
and promise. But Iam forgetting all about “Balloonacy,” for the very 
simple reason that I cannot find much to say in its favour. Doubtless 
there was something wrong when I saw it—it was a bitter cold night; 
the scenery would not act; all the artists seemed nervous or depressed ; 
the music did not strike me as being particularly exhilarating’ the band 
might certainly have been improved—and the consequence was that the 
Royalty patrons left the theatre before the entertainment was over. I 
cannot say that they were unjustified in taking such a course, for as I 
closed my eyes and recalled in this very playhouse the first night of 
* Ixion,” with David James, Felix Rogers, Jenny Wilmore, Ada Cavendish, 
Lydia Maitland, Joe Robins, etc.; and later on, “ Black-Eyed Susan,” with 
Miss Oliver, F. Dewar, Danvers, and a well-trained company, I wondered 
if it was my taste that had become more fastidious or the modern audiences 
less exacting. Mr. Burnand is certainly quite as amusing as he used to 
be; but are burlesque artists capable of the old spirit and vivacity, I 
wonder ?. I think not in this instance. At any rate I felt inclined, when 
they alluded to some of these young ladies as artists of the first class and 
as the idols of the hour, to say: “Ah my dear friend, but you should 
haye seen the days at the Royalty when, etc. etc.” But that would have 
been talking like the old playgoer, who is persistently obstinate and 
usually wrong. I hope that I am eclectic enough and able to praise a 
good thing when I see it in any class of dramatic representation, but there 
was Clearly something wrong with “ Balloonacy ” when I saw it, and I am 
not tempted to go again and risk the same kind of melancholy in order to 
see if it has been “ worked up,” as they call it. It did not strike me that 
the company was capable of working up any extravaganza that could be 
pleasing to a mixed audience.—C. 8. 


“AFTER LONG YEARS.” 


Folly Theatre, December 6th, 1879. 


Gervais... aé -- Ma, Suetror. Robert .. on ie -. Mr. Canwn, 
Raymond ee - .. Mz, H, Excaorgz. | Isidore .. o ack .. Mas, Ganpzr, 
Estelle .. o « -- Miss F. Deuavar. 


Mr, Smpyex Grunpy’s one-act drama is the translation of a pretty little 
French play, by, MM. Scribe and Camille, entitled, we believe, “ Le 
Mauvais Sujet.” If there is not very much dramatic backbone in the 
trifle, it might well have seemed to possess a considerable amount of 
graceful and tender feeling, had it been more artistically played by its 
representatives. It is simply the sketch of an unselfish deed of repara- 
tion performed by a scapegrace, who comes back to his home after long 
years, to find that, by a great sacrifice of self, he can make amends for the 
sins of his youth. The lad, who broke his father’s heart and deeply 
injured his brother in days gone by, returns from a prosperous naval 
career to give up sweetheart and fortune, in order that he may, without 
being recognised, bring sweetness and light into the house which he 
embittered and darkened long ago. The scheme of the miniature drama 
is thus quite unexceptionable, and with its chief characters played in each 
case sympathetically, “After Long Years’’ would win. the popularity 
deserved by it, as an attempt to provide a lever-de-rideaw of more literary 
finish, gnd of higher quality than is generally found in such productions.— 
Hayest A. Benda. 
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“WILLIAM BELFORD BENEFIT.” 


Lyceum Theatre, Wednesday Afternoon, December 10th, 1879. 
“TWO ROSES.” 
By Jamzs A.penry, 


Mr. Digby Grant .. Me, Hewey Ievine. Policeman .. -- Ma. W. Exton. 
Caleb Deecie -» Me. OC. W. Garraorns, Servant. . on -- Me, R. Marxpy. 
-. Ma. Caantzs Wagwzn, Lottie .. oe -» Miss Amy Rosziiz. 
. Ma. B. Riesron. Ida ie en ~~ Muss Kats Brsnopr. 
. Me. J. W. Brapsvey. Mrs. Jenkins .. -.» Miss Sorare Ligxi, 
Mrs. Cupps .. +» Miss Cicztx Ricmaarps, 


the Comedy, 
Miss Excisw Txzey will deliver an Address written by Mz, Cozmenr Scorr. 
THE TRIAL FROM “ PICKWICK.” 


Arranged from Caaries Droxens’s Novel a tenoy for this occasion by Jounw HoLiinesnuap 
and Caartzs Dickens. 

Serjeant Buzfuz .. Me. J. Faawawosz. Mr. Perker .. -- Ma, F. W. Intsn. 
Mr, Skimpin -. Me. H. BF. Macxurm, Mr. Dodson .. -- Mr. A. W. Pivzzo. 
Mr. Phunkey +» Me. Horace Wigan, Mr. Fogg ae -- Mr. J. Mactzan. 
Justice Stareleigh.. Ma. Arsraur OxciL. Lowten .. oe -. Mar. R. Sovuraz. 
Mr. Pickwick -» Mx. Currrorp Coorsr, Ushers § Mr. a. Macrsy and 
Mr. Wi -- Ma. G, Grossmira, Jum, 2% ee ** | Mr. H. Wasttawp. 

. Mr. G, W. Anson. Master Bardell -- Masres Grarray, 

- Me, Kewpan. Mrs. Cluppins .. Mas. Bancrort. 

* e- Mr. J. G. Mrs. Bardell .. -. Miss Everarp. 

Old Weller .. ~ Me. W. J. Hr, Mrs. Saunders -» Mas. Latex. 


‘The Jury: Mussas. Bayceorr, H. J. Brazon, Heemann Vaziy, Gzorax Honsy, Lrrron Sormery, 
H. B. Conway, J. H. Bazwes, Coantes Hancovet, Witson Barzerrr, Barton MoGucery, 
Rurtayp Baxeinoron, J. BILLineron. 

Stage Manager ae - Ms. H. J. Lovapay, 

Apart from the pleasure of printing at the head of these remarks, for 

permanent preservation and record, a programme eloquent with the good 

works and kind-hearted feeling of the entire dramatic profession, never 

“weary in well-doing,” I cannot resist the fascinating duty of endorsing 

the enthusiasm of the audience that was bestowed upon several individual 

performances on what is likely to be a memorable afternoon. Once more, 
with characteristic generosity, these brothers and sisters in art placed 
themselves without a murmur at the disposition of those who were 
organising a fund for William Belford; and it must be a satisfaction to 
them to know that a man whose hand was first in his pockets to help 
others, and who has been the support and comfort of helpless relatives for 
many years, finds himself possessed of a sum which will make him and 
his live happily for the rest of their days. But it was a success in an 
art as well as in a charitable sense. Once more Henry Irving has played 
Digby Grant, and I am heartily glad of it, for it has shown incontest- 
ably what an actor he has become, how his style has ripened, how his 
energies have been braced up, and how his intelligence has been quickened 
since he abandoned the limited sphere of finished character pictures, 
and plunged into the wide and endless sea of tragedy, history, 
poetry, and psychological romance. There are some very well meaning 
persons who will not allow any actor or actress to improve, ripen, and 
fructify. When Edmund Kean electrified London with Shylock, they 
probably said: “Ah, but you should have seen him play Harlequin.” It 
is the same with our own comedians. If Mrs. Bancroft delights her 
audience with some insinuating power and bright intelligence as displayed 
in modern comedy, they say: “ No doubt, but you should have seen her 
dance jigs at the Strand.” And so with Henry Irving. When he kept 
growing and growing upon us as Hamlet, as Louis, as Macbeth, as Richard, 
as Shylock, back went the thoughts, in a curiously uncomplimentary 
manner, to past days, and again came the same hesitation: “ Very well, 
no doubt; but you should have seen him play Digby Grant in ‘The Two 
‘Roses.’” Well, he has played it, and I am certain that never before in 
D 2 
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those palmy days did he ever act the part so well, or anything like as well. 
Why indeed should he? He is a better actor in every way; his brain has 
developed, and his practice has tended towards perfection. Before, as it 
seems to me, there was the idea of the man Digby Grant—a caricature, and 
an extremely clever one of a type—but here was the man himself. We saw 
his mind, his smallness, his meanness, his testiness, his wondrously cold- 
blooded nature. The tricky catch-words, “A little cheque,” and “ You annoy 
me very much,” and, best of all, “‘ Hang the fellow, he has forgotten the cork- 
screw!” were not in the hands of the comedian so many happy catch-words, 
but they sprang out of the man’s manner and irritability just as if he were 
standing before us in the flesh. The effect of all this upon the company 
was marvellous. Instead of being a weak and flabby performance, every- 
one was braced up, and the audience at the close of each act seemed to sink 
back in the stalls with a contented sigh, saying: “Ah, this is acting.” 
And so it was, and I really don’t know where the pessimists will find 
anything better. 

In a different line, but equally clever as contributions to art, were the 
Mrs. Cluppins of Mrs. Bancroft, the Judge of Mr. Arthur Cecil, and 
the Winkle of George Grossmith the younger. Mrs. Bancroft might 
have stepped out of the book, and in a short five minutes she had 
the whole house at her command. The sense of true humour is never 
lost upon an audience, and every eager eye watched and appreciated 
the intricate business condensed in so small a space, The comic power 
of the actress was infectious, and from first to last the Mrs. Cluppins 
was one of the successes of the pleasant afternoon. Nor will the 
acting of Mr. Grossmith be forgotten. ‘To begin with, he is Winkle, 
if indeed the favourite of our youth can be reproduced in the flesh 
—and here let it be noted how fame can be obtained without exaggera- 
tion. No more difficult task falls to an actor, because the stronger the 
exaggeration the louder the applause; but here all the nervous business, 
the comic trepidation, the voice gradually ascending into a semi-pathetic 
squeak, were all disciplined by a sincere adherence to the confining 
limits of art. At this point I must stop, although there is much more to say, 
particularly with regard to Charles Warner’s scene with Digby Grant in 
Act IT. of “ The Roses ;”” Mr. Righton’s Mr. Furnival—a most difficult little 
bit admirably executed—and the graceful and insinuating charm of both 
Miss Amy Roselle and Miss Kate Bishop as the pure honest girls of this 
manly play, that I for one have never ceased to admire. Let me conclude 
with a word of personal thanks to Miss Ellen Terry for her sympathetic 
and tender appreciation of the lines that attempted to sketch the entrance 
and the exit upon the stage of a public favourite and an old friend of 
the writer.—C. 8. 


“THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW.” 


Written by Bronson Howanp. Adapted to the English Stage by Jamus Aupuny. 
Court Theatre, December 15th, 1879. 


-» Omantxs Coentan. | Dr, Beaumarchais .. J. Boaw, 
Eomunn Luatuzs. | Barnes ~~ ee -» Maris Dovenas. 
. Anrave Dacrs, Morton 0 ee .. J. W, Pures, 
Davip Fisnegr, Lilian Westbrook. . Amy Rossuis. 
G. W. Anson. Florence... Be .. Whrvrrrsp Emery, 
5 oe «» Epwarp Paros, Aunt Fanny ee -» M. A, Grrroep. 
Mont V: as ... W. Houtman, | Natalie we 7 -» Gseornetn Warn, 
Lisette as ee -» Jutta Rossi, 


Tue previous dramatic work of Mr. Bronson Howard, so far as it is known 
in this country, had scarcely prepared us for a play of the order of “The 
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Banker’s Daughter,” which, under the borrowed title of “The Old Love and 
the New,” and adapted by Mr. Albery, has been produced by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett. The interest of “The Old Love and the New” is seriously 
sentimental, and each of its five acts is devoted to the development either 
of a strong, albeit familiar, situation, or of a tender domestic episode. 
Except in a humorous by-plot, of marked extravagance, and of more than 
doubtful taste, there is little in Mr. Howard’s latest work to recall those of 
its predecessors, which have been seen upon our stage; and the author 
now stands before us in a light completely different from that in which he 
has hitherto appeared. The main subject of the play is the evil result of 
@ marriage in which, at a father’s instigation, a true lover is discarded for 
a wealthy suitor, and it is significant that any process of adaptation for 
the English stage should have been found necessary when an American 
playwright deals with material so trite and so frequently employed in 
novel and drama all the world over. That the necessity existed need not 
be doubted, and indeed, if certain elements of the play belonged to it in 
its original form, it can only be regretted that Mr. Albery, as adapter, did 
not think fit to remove or modify them out of respect to the prejudices of 
English playgoers. The jokes of an ingenious girl of eighteen who, when 
marrying an old man of seventy, openly speculates upon early widowhood, 
and indecently rejoices over the prospects of her time-bargain, sound to 
our ears painful rather than amusing, and are typical of a young ladyhood 
with which we are happily not familiar in this country. A similar mistake 
of tone is surely made, or perhaps iu the circumstances I should rather 
say left uncorrected, in the comic dialogue of double entendre, which 
accompanies a wholly preposterous scene of courtship, in which this 
same repulsive damsel is wooed and won after her aspirations of widow- 
hood have been gratified. 

Perhaps it is to no small extent due to the exceptional purity of motive 
which animates the hero and heroine in their attitude one towards another 
during the trying crisis of their lives, that this callous heartlessness of a 
prominent minor character has so jarring an effect. Mr. Howard has 
indeed succeeded with rare ingenuity in illustrating the misery of a 
union in which the bride’s old love lives for years before her new love is 
born. Lilian Westbrook, daughter of a pleasure-loving merchant, gives 
her hand to John Stratton, a rich middle-aged banker, who is to save her 
father from impending ruin, but is far too worthy a fellow to wish his 
prompt advance of the 40,0007. customarily forthcoming at such moments 
in the commercial circles of the stage, to buy for him his fair young wife. 
Deceived by Mr. Westbrook, both parties to the engagement are under a 
misconception, Lilian believing Stratton to have been told the state of her 
heart, and he thinking that she gives herself to him of her own free will. 
The girl’s agony of mind at dismissing her lover, Harold Kenyon, might well 
have been displayed more naturally than in the course of a message sent 
to him verbally by a footman; but the close of the first act, with Lilian’s 
heart-broken avowal of her betrothal to Stratton, opens the story with 
a promise of sympathetic interest which is not destined to disappointment. 
A lapse of four years makes Lilian Mrs. Stratton, but gives her, in spite 
of her husband’s devotion, an expression of abiding sadness, which he 
unaccountably enough fails either to realise or to understand. Then 
follows a chance meeting with the “ old love,” and a passionate avowal from 
him, cut short by the appearance on the scene of a rejected and some- 
what incomprehensible French admirer of Lilian, named De Carojac, who, 
under pretence of defending Stratton’s honour, challenges his supposed 
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rival toa duel. This duel occupies a spirited third act, in which Stratton 
at last discovers the secret so oddly kept from him during four years of 
happy intimacy with his wife. Her cry, as she throws herself on Kenyon’s 
prostrate body, reveals all; and when Kenyon dies, Stratton perceives in 
sorrow and not in anger, that his beloved wife will henceforth be a widow 
with a husband, whilst he will be a husband without a wife. The nobility 
of his conduct at this juncture, and the refinement of his attitude towards 
his wife, who will commit involuntary mental adultery, should he continue 
to live with her, give much beauty to the fourth act, in which Stratton 
leaves his wife, grieving for heras deeply as for himself. The reconciliation 
of the last act, pretty as it is in the ingenuity with which new love is sub- 
stituted for old, seems to drag; but the sympathetic power of the central 
acts of the drama is more than sufficient to cause the comparative weak- 
ness and prolixity of its beginning and end to be forgotten. “The Old 
Love and the New” is a singularly unequal production ; but where it is 
at its best it is full of merit, both of conception and of execution, and well 
deserves its decided success. To this the general representation con- 
tributes not a little in the manly and simple sincerity of Mr. Coghlan’s 
sketch of the husband; the rich fun of Mr. Anson’s incidental portrayal of 
a conventional Yankee, and the earnest, if somewhat artificial pathos of 
Miss Roselle’s Lilian. The comedy, such as it is, of Florence, the wife 
and would-be widow of old Brown, would have been far safer in other hands 
than in the inexperienced ones of Miss Emery, whose bearing emphasises 
the more unpleasing phases of the character. Mr. Leathes’ fencing, as 
De Carojac, is a great deal better than his imitation of a Frenchman’s 
broken English. Mr. David Fisher appears scarcely at ease as Westbrook, 
but the assistance given by Messrs. Dacre and Price, and by Miss M. A. 
Gifford is well-considered and valuable. The set scenes of the play are 
ambitious; but it seems to have been forgotten that an apartment, to 
which a wide staircase leads without an intervening door, is generally 
usedas a halland notas a sitting-room, for which latter purpose it has too- 
many draughts and too little privacy to be available—Exnust A. Bena. 


“THE CHILDREN’S PINAFORE.” 


Being a Representation of the entirely Original Nautical Opera, in Two Acts, 
“H.M.8. PINAFORE; oz, THE LASS THAT LOVED A SAILOR.” 


Written by W. S. Giuzzer. Composed by Anravr Suniivan. The Characters impersonated: 
entirely by Children. 


Opera Comique Theatre, December 16th, 1879. 


The Right Hon. Sir Bill Bobstay .. Master E. Waxsn. 
Joseph Porter, Master KE, Proxzrine, Bob Becket -. Master Cmas. Becker. 
K.C Tom Tucker -- Masrer A, Prezciarence. 


Captain Corcoran |.” Masrsex H, Grarray. Josephine -- Miss Exrurs Grarray. 

h Rackstraw.. Masran H. Eversvizmip. | Hebe as -~ Miss Louisa Gupers, 

ye -- Master W. Puiniies. Little Buttercup Miss Evrix Mason. 

Curistmas treats to the little ones take various forms, and range from a 
Punch-and-Judy show in the back drawing-room to a visit to the far-famed 
and irresistible Polytechnic. But if anyone asked me how best I could delight 
@ private box full of children of all ages and sizes, I should decidedly say 
by expending a little judicious capital at the Opera Comique, where some 
exceedingly clever youngsters act “H.M.S. Pinafore” in admirable style 
and without a tinge of juvenile precocity. There is nothing that children 
like better than to see children act. The Lilliputian scenes in the pan- 
tomime are always the most popular; and a manager has only to introduce 
a baby columbine, a youthful clown, and a boy pantaloon, to set the whole 
house in laughter. Recently, in the days of Mr. F. B. Chatterton, a capital 
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pantomime was acted at the Adelphi entirely by masters and misses in 
their teens; and only last year we were all astonished with the sly fun 
and boundless vivacity of some Italian children, who played “ La Fille 
de Madame Angot.” But I don’t believe that London has ever seen any- 
thing better than the baby “Pinafore.” The humour is fresh and spon- 
taneous, there is no parrot-like prating or tedious conceit, and, best of all, 
the children from first to last sing im tune. Where all are so good, 
thanks to clever Mr. Barker and Mr. Cellier, the instructor and con- 
ductor, it seems invidious to mention names; but the distinct enunciation 
and admirable clearness of Little Buttercup (Miss Effie Mason), who has a 
woman’s voice with a child’s face; the taste and modesty of the love-lorn 
Josephine (Miss Emilie Grattan); the quaint rollicking fun of Dick 
Deadeye (Master William Phillips), a most mischievous young rascal; and 
the clever imitations of the original Sir Joseph Porter and Captain Corcoran 
by Master Edward Pickering and Master Harry Grattan, deserve to be 
recognised. As for the Midshipmite, he creates a roar whenever he struts 
across the deck. But the thing that pleased me most was the singing and 
the sentimental acting of Master Harry Eversfield as Ralph Rackstraw. 
This boy has one of those pure and delicious cathedral voices that pierces 
the listener through and through; and he has acquired a wonderful style of 
singing for one so young. What a pity it seems that such a voice should 
ever break, possibly never to be recovered, haply to change into an 
uncertain baritone or a deep bass! The rest of the children treat the 
whole thing as a joke, but the heart of this lad is in his work; and it isa 
pleasure to watch his earnest and intelligent young face. It is worth all 
the money on the part of lovers of music to hear this boy sing Sullivan’s 
music.—C. S. 


“SUCH A GOOD MAN.” 


ere ales heap Se, 2 ae am Written by Watrer Busant and Jawzs Rrcz. 
ympie Theatre, December 18th, 1879. 


Sir _ Escombe, tam. Jouw Macizay, Beda ss } ae. Epwarp Rrexrox. 


Julien Os Cartaret = Mr. F. H. Macxury. c) "Mr. Auwnr. 
John Gower.. ~ Mz, J. D. Bevsrives. Howe Escombe .. Miss Fanny Joserus, 
Mrs. Sampson Mas. Lztcz. 





Now here is an excellent example, if one were needed, of a play that reads 
much better than it acts, and in making such a statement as this, I fear 
that I am doing an injustice to the clever authors who are responsible for 
the work. The result is so curiously different from what I expected, and 
the authors are, from the position in which they have been placed, credited 
somewhat unfairly with a dramatic failure, that I have no hesitation in giving . 
my own personal experience, which may or may not be interesting at a moment 
when we are deploring the lack of competent dramatists. When I heard that 
such well-known authors as Mr. Walter Besant and Mr. Rice were writing 
for the stage, to me it was a matter of great pleasure and interest. I 
had followed their novels—who has not?—and detected in them just 
that vigour, brightness, cynicism, humour, power of character-painting, 
and keen knowledge of dramatie effect so requisite on the stage. I 
rejoiced at their determination, for here was collaboration in its best and 
most practical sense. They were just the men, as I have often thought, 
who ought to be tempted and coaxed to write for the stage, and 
knowing, as I do, from personal experience and observation, how 
ridiculous is the idea that managers create “a ring” to cut their own 
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throats, and stop the flow of money into their treasury, it struck me that 
here was an instance of Mr. John Hollingshead’s sagacity and independence. 
This was all before I knew anything about “ Such a Good Man.” Circum- 
stances occurred by which I was favoured with a reading of the play before 
it was produced, and after studying it very carefully my mind was made up 
that it was both clever and serviceable. Its cleverness was contained in 
the written text; its serviceability depended on certain conditions. In 
order to ensure the success or even the recognition of such a play, I felt 
confident that a very strong and important actor ought to be engaged for 
the working man, John Gower. Without this actor were secured, a certain 
risk was no doubt incurred. The part points to Mr. Hermann Vezin. He 
would have given a tone, a character, and an impetus to the play. He 
would not have been a man horrible to look at and jarring against the 
sentiment of the audience; but just the other way—one of nature’s gentle- 
men, a working man with a fresh and fascinating presence, and an actor 
who could have secured a bit of tragedy in a comedy-drama. What 
Mr, Vezin did in “The Man o’ Airlie” and in “Dan’l Druce,” he might 
have done here; and if anything was to be made ont of such a 
dramatic scheme, an actor of Mr. Vezin’s influence and persuasion was 
required, I don’t select Mr. Vezin for any other reason than that in- 
stinctively the part suited him, and these unreasoning fancies must be 
considered in casting any play. An actor may be splendid in one part 
and comparatively indifferent in another; but I am convinced that John 
Gower would have fitted Mr. Vezin like a glove. This was the main 
point. But then there was another—the part of Theophilus Bodkin. 
This is, I know not why, a “ Jingle” sort of character. It wants a thin, lean, 
hungry, half-shabby, half-distinguished adventurer. It wants a shabby- 
genteel character—a man with seedy clothes that are well cut—something 
like the character part that Mr. Irving would have succeeded in years ago. 
The actor who had such a character to interpret; and understood its 
value, would have made just such a hit as Irving did in “ Bob Gassett,” 
or in the seedy villain in “Hunted Down; or, the two Lives of Mary 
Leigh.” I can remember well the impression these characters made on 
me, and when I read this play in the manuscript I said to myself: 
“What a part this could be made by an actor!” For the rest, E could 
not in my mind have selected a much safer actor for Sir Jacob 
Escombe than Mr. John Maclean, although the character is capable 
of more finesse and subtlety. Thus convinced, and to a certain extent 
influenced, I went to see the play. Now no one can say that it was badly 
acted, and yet it did not receive at all the kind of treatment that the subject 
required. It did not act itself, but wanted lifting. It required something 
very startling, but it got something very conventional. Mr. Beveridge 
acted, very well, no one can deny it. His make-up was bad, but his heart 
was in his work, and he did his very utmost. Mr. Righton again was very 
funny. The people laughed in a vacant sort of way, but it was nothing 
like the Theophilus Bodkin as I understood him from the text. I daresay 
Iam wrong. Theophilus Bodkin may be a little bantam-like, jovial, perky 
creature, and not a lean, polished, master of affected compliments. He 
may be Joskin Tubbs, and not Jingle; but I regard him as Jingle, and 
cannot see him in any other clothes. Theophilus Bodkin is surely not a 
round well-favoured curé of a French village! At any rate the lack of 
interest in these two strong and decided characters decided the fate of 
the play. There is no doubt about it. Mr. Maclean, Mr. Macklin, and 
Mrs. Leigh worked manfully and loyally as they always do; and as for 
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Miss Fanny Josephs, she convinced the audience, as she has often done 
before, that in good taste, refinement, and a certain well-bred air, she has 
no rivals. It was a small, powerless, and colourless pait, with no charm what- 
ever for the actress; but the spectator rose influenced by the pure tone and 
the true womanly ways of the representative of Rose Escombe. Such a 
character would have been snubbed as insignificant and unworthy by a 
dozen actresses not half so talented as Miss Josephs; and yet she came 
back to play such a part and to persuade all who saw her that she possesses 
that fine air of genuine womanliness in which she is unrivalled. Rose 
Escombe, through the assistance of her interpreter, is made to be a pure- 
minded woman with a charming nature. She is the one fresh thing 
amidst much that is shallow and insincere. The curious fate of this play 
and the empty effect that it produced again illustrates what a lottery is 
dramatic writing. How many hundreds of plays there are that would 
succeed in one place and fail in another, and vice vers@, according to treat- 
ment. As most people know, Robertson’s first comedy, “ Society,” was 
offered to the Haymarket and refused. I fully believe that, had it been 
accepted and played by the then Haymarket company, it would have failed. 
But perhaps I am ina minority. The theatre looks extremely pretty, and 
it is asad matter if such good intentions cannot be made to succeed.—C. S. 


“THE FALCON.” 


An Original Play, in One Act, by Arrap a. Founded on a Story in the ‘‘ Decameron” 
CCACCIO, 
St. James's Theatre, Thursday, December 18th, 1879. 


— Fr ~* tepar Geait } an. Kewpat. The The Lady Giovanna... 5 Mus Sante. 
Blisabetta moe ae Mae. Gaston Murray. ~— 


Tue Poet Laureate’s interpretation of Boccaccio’s simple old-world story 
has, in some measure, falsified the forecasts of the numerous prophets who 
felt called upon to proclaim the impossibility of extracting genuine 
dramatic matter from the love of Messer Federigo Alberighi for Monna 
Giovanna. So plain and even naive is the tale told by the Queen of the fifth 
day of the “ Decameron,” that the most hardened playwright might well 
look helplessly at the manager who demanded of him a dramatic work built 
on such slender foundation ; but what is denied to the dramatist may some- 
times be almost granted to the poet, who, without sacrificing the original 
theme, can yet so strengthen and adorn it as to fit it for stage representation. 
According to the original novella heard by Fiammetta from that grave 
and reverend signior, Coppo di Borghese Domenichi Messer Federigo, 
an accomplished donzel di Toscana is simply the cavalier servente of Monna 
Giovanna, who has ruined himself in the hope of securing the affection of 
a noble and virtuous dame, and retires to his piccola casetta, which, with 
its accompanying patch of land, is his sole possession, except the falcon, 
who finds him his dinner. Monna Giovanna’s husband has died in the 
meanwhile, and left his great fortune to his son, and in the event of the 
child’s death, to his wife. It is under these circumstances that the widow 
comes for the summer season to her country house, which happens to be 
near the cottage of Federigo. Her son gid grandicello meets Federigo 
when the latter is hawking, falls in love with his falcon, and falls sick 
for want of it. The child’s mother, naturally averse to asking any 
favour from Federigo, is sorely distressed when entreated to beg the 
falcon from him. ‘To put off theawkward moment as long as possible, she 
asks-Federigo to let her break bread with him, and he, having nothing. else 
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to eat, kills his falcon and puts him on the spit. The repast over, Monna 
Giovanna throws herself upon her adorer’s generosity, who, driven to 
despair, confesses the manner of his bird’s death, and to prove his words 
produces the feathers, talons, and beak of the unfortunate, creature. 
Monna Giovanna blames him for killing such a falcon per dar mangiare a 
una femmina, but is really vanquished by his generosity. The child dies, 
and the lady being ricchissima e ancora giovane, marries Federigo after 
overcoming the resistance of her family. 

The first notable point in this curious old narrative, and in many of the 
French and English versions of it, is the indifference of Boccaccio and his 
followers to the falcon herself. This apathy is quite natural to the Italian 
mind. It will be recollected that Macaulay pointed out that Shakespeare’s 
“Othello” was looked upon very differently by Italian and English 
audiences, and from another point of view altogether by the slaveholders 
of the Southern United States, who naturally regarded the tragic incidents 
of the drama as the inevitable result of the mischievous practice of mis- 
cegenation, In Italy, it has undoubtedly been the custom to look upon 
the sufferings of the so-called lower animals with indifference. Non é 
Christiano is considered, even now, by the lower orders of mankind, as a 
sufficient answer to any protest against the eruel treatment of bird or 
beast, It is not therefore to be wondered at, that Boccaccio bestows no 
sentiment on the falcon, who is dear to his master, simply by reason of his 
faculty of providing dinner, and is bewailed by the lady mainly on 
account of her son’s disappointment and its own great value in money. 
Now this mood of mind is utterly repugnant to the thorough Englishman, 
who is apt to look upon the minor figures of the falcon story very much as 
he does upon that part of the drama of “Flying Scud,” which sueceeds 
that noble animal’s victory in the Derby. It is not the least merit of 
Mr. Tennyson’s version that he has respected the English love of animals, 
and not inculcated the doctrine that a falcon is well slain, if thereby a 
spendthrift may marry an heiress and retrieve his fortunes. 

In all seriousness, Mr. Tennyson’s version of the Falcon story, which 
appears to have been an old one in Boccaccio’s time, is incomparably 
superior to any hitherto produced. A violent and extravagant affection 
is raised to the higher poetic region, and the unconscious suggestions 
of the novella are clothed with the rich fancy of the poet’s mind. It 
is quite exact to describe “The Falcon,” as it is on the play-bill of 
the St. James’s Theatre, as an original play, in one act, by Alfred 
Tennyson, founded on a story in the “Decameron” of Boccaceio: for 
it fortunately contains but little of Boccaccio and a great deal of 
Mr. Tennyson’s best work. Federigo is seen in his piecola casetta, amid the 
Tuscan hills, and in the distance looks down the stately dwelling of Monna 
Giovanna. It would savour of presumption to offer detailed criticism of 
Mr. Tennyson’s verses without having them before the writer, but the 
opinion may nevertheless be ventured that more forcible and musical lines 
have rarely been written by his accomplished pen. Federigo, in well- 
worn hawking costume, with falcon on wrist, addresses his only friend in 
some charming verses, remarkable for felicity of epithet. The noble bird 
is a “wing’d sky-hound,” a “ hook-nosed king o’ the air,” and is playfully 
bantered by his master for having missed his quarry the day before, and 
thus left the cottage without food. Federigo, according to Mr. Tennyson, 
has two persons to find food for beside himself and his falcon. His old 
nurse and his foster-brother keep house and wait upon him, and moreover 
aid much in developing the story. His foster-brother has accompanied 
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him to the wars, and his nurse bewails the unhappy issue of his love affairs, 
which have brought him nothing but ruin. It must be confessed that 
Filippo, the foster-brother soldier-servant, is not altogether a pleasing 
personage. For some reason, doubtless sun-clear to Mr. Tennyson, he has 
chosen to create another species of that detestable genus the Shakespearean 
clown. To many lovers of Shakespeare, the Gobbi and other clowns 
are altogether insufferable. They were almost confessedly thrown in 
for the sake of the groundlings for whom alone the silly verbal quibbles 
in which they indulge could have any real savour. It is, how- 
ever, quite conceivable that in an age which produced “ Euphues” 
and “Arcadia,” with their queer concetti, the trash of Elizabethan 
clowndom might have been endurable; but modern ears are far too 
keen for the stilted and blundering attempts at humour which take 
the mind back to Elizabethan breakfasts of beef and ale. Filippo is 
the sole blot on Mr. Tennyson’s beautiful work. While this personage 
is on the stage, a crushing weight of dulness descends upon the spectator, 
and sinks him far below the pure poetical level of Federigo and Giovanna, 
into the clumsy reality of the Middle Ages. In looking upon the ruined 
gentleman who sacrifices his last valuable, and, according to Mr Tennyson, 
most dearly cherished possession, for the stately dame whose raiment is as 
that of a queen, the mind is raised to the region of pure poetry, only to be 
cruelly outraged by the rough realism of Filippo and his mother, the 
ancient nurse. Great poets have not unfrequently failed to represent 
popular humour, and Mr. Tennyson is no exception to the rule. His 
clown is as detestable as his Monna Giovanna and Federigo are charming. 

In the beautiful and magnificently written scene between these two, 
with what keen poetic insight does the poet devulgarise the love of the 
man! Federigo is no longer the silly dangler after another man’s wife, 
but the soldier who, in his youth, wove at a festa a wreath of wild 
flowers, and placed it on the head of the proud young girl who cast it 
thoughtlessly aside, to be found and treasured by him as the diadem 
which had once sat upon her smooth low brow. ‘The soldier while 
at the wars hears of the loved one’s marriage, but cannot tear 
his love out of his heart, and even when ruined utterly, loves hope- 
lessly on. Monna Giovanna, too, appears in a softer light than that 
thrown upon her by Boccaccio, as she listens to the story of the soldier 
not yet fully recovered of his wounds, and treasuring the chaplet stained 
with his best blood. Both are elevated by the breath of the poet intoa 
more rarefied atmosphere than the plain, earthy matter-of-fact of the 
Middle Ages ; and when Giovanna yields to the last proof of her lover's 
generosity, it is felt that if all the conditions of thoroughly dramatic work 
are not realised, and that the greatly-adorned story of “The Falcon” is 
rather told than depicted, yet the work is cast in a noble mould, and cannot be 
listened to without interest of the keenest kind by any cultivated audience. 

Mr.and Mrs. Kendal, whoimpersonated the chief characters, distinguished 
themselves by their rendering of parts which, except at the last moment, are 
rather recited than acted. Mr. Kendal appeared to me to best advantage 
while speaking the fine lines addressed to the falcon; his subsequent love- 
making appearing somewhat “ aibstract,” as the Scottish young lady put it, 
and tame. Mrs. Kendal achieved a great triumph in the despairing 
speech which follows Federigo’s refusal of the faloon—who, unhappy bird, 
has been eaten—and precedes his explanation of his position. Tenderly 
and sweetly rendered, the wail of the mother over her doomed child isa 
thing to remember. “The Falcon” was admirably put upon the stage. 
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Mr, Marcus Stone, A.R.A., who suggested the costumes, must have 
experienced some difficulty in finding authority for the costumes of the 
“ end of the thirteenth century ;” but the result of his studies is eminently 
satisfactory. Anything more perfect in richness and grace than the 
costume worn by Mrs. Kendal has rarely been seen; and the raiment of 
Monna Giovanna affords valuable suggestions to fashionable persons con- 
cerning the effect to be produced by a costume combining decency and 
grandeur.—Bernarp Heyry Becxer. 








THE GAY CITY. 


I AM a fldneur, a lazy cosmopolitan idler. I am cynical and selfish, a 
lover of old books, new plays, bric-d-brac, pictures, good cigars and 
wines, fine linen, new clothes, patent-leather boots, and glossy hats. The 
best of everything is good enough for me. I fancy that I am a judge of 
whatever you may mention, and there is no appeal from my decision in the 
matter of things artistic. At sketching out the menw of a dinner, or 
designing a lady’s costume, I am credited with having no rival. And 
being, as I am, concentrated in myself and my own pleasures, it stands to 
reason that, after a fair experience of continental cities and English life, I 
should settle down in Paris, the paradise of bachelors. For I am not 
married, and after the above profession de foi, which possesses the merit 
of unblushing frankness, you will not be surprised to hear me say so. 
What woman, let her be the most angelic, enduring, placid specimen of 
the sex to whom you owe your mothers-in-law, would care to link her fate 
with mine? I require the choicest cwisine, and obedient servants; I must 
have quiet and smiling faces around me. I hate money troubles, and what 
wife would let me smoke Villar y Villar cigars, Regalia Britannicas, at 
eight guineas the hundred, or expend twenty golden sovereigns in the 
purchase of the ‘‘ Tales of Lafontaine,” edition of the fermiers généraux? I 
think nothing of giving one hundred francs for a fauteuil d’orchestre, on one 
of Sardou’s or Augier’s first nights. I like the excitement of baccarat and 
horse-racing, and all my other tastes are just as ruinous. In England, my 
wife’s duty would be to spirit me away by virtue of a certificate signed by two 
doctors ; and in this country, to have me interdicted, deprived of civil rights, 
and my signature to all bills and cheques declared null and of no effect. No 
one would blame her, so I remain single. 

Good-bye, my cosy fire of crackling little logs, adieu, my two-branched 
reading-lamp! I am ordered to give up idling and take to unaccus- 
tomed work. I obey. I tenderly put into its case my half-smoked meer- 
schaum, and, calling for my furred pelisse, bravely hie me forth through 
‘snow and ice,” braving all the dangers of insolent cochers and draughty 
corridors, to see the revival of Emile Augier’s masterpiece, the comedy 
called “Les Lionnes Pauvres,” and which is now being played at the 
Vaudeville. This is the piece that was, if I remember rightly, tabooed in 
London under the title of “A False Step,” and my excellent editor wrote 
certain brave words in defence of one Arthur Matthison, and in ridicule 
of your English prudery. For the Lord Chamberlain’s moral objec- 
tions I care not one jot; but this I bravely say—the story is of all 
countries, of all times, and of all nations. A wife betrays her husband for 
love of falbalas and gewggws, for lace and diamonds, show and glitter. 
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Faust tempts Marguerite with a necklace. Nowadays a brougham and 
villa work the same evil, be the daughter of Eve married or single; but 
these dreadful dramas do not take place in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, India, or Cyprus. The Lord Chamberlain says so, and he is an 
honourable man. The title alone of this vigorous play has grown stale ; 
the word lionne holds no place in our modern vernacular; but the work 
remains young and grand as on the first night sub consule Planco, when 
the shivering exile of Chislehurst smoked his cigarettes at the Tuileries, 
for loud above the mud it stirs up, rings out the glorification of male honour, 
which is of all time. The British censor saw not the profoundly moral idea 
that is exemplified in “ Les Lionnes Pauvres.” He only caught sight of the 
fearful dissection of a well-known vice—that of the married woman trafficking 
like a courtesan in order to be as the whitened sepulchre which is called in 
every great city “a lady of fashion.” Such is the ideal of many a little woman 
of the middle classes, brought up to think of nought but a rich marriage, 
where the husband shall be a courteous cashier, a money-making machine 
to feed smirking jewellers and bland half-bred German Jewesses with 
French names, who trade in millinery and women’s souls. But let me 
cease moralising, and conclude upon this head by praising Mdlle. Réjane, 
as the guilty wife; Blanche Pierson, as the virtuous spouse who acts as a 
foil to the vicious heroine; Dieudonné and Dupuis in the principal male 
characters. 

I should think that these two gentlemen are the only actors who 
feel any degree of comfort at present, for they have played for years 
in St. Petersburg, and our temperature as I write, if not quite Russian, 
is sufficiently like it to be eminently disagreeable. Snow is very suit- 
able for poetical metaphor or novelists’ descriptions, but in real modern 
town life it is very inconvenient. _My clean linen has not come home 
from the village just beyond the fortifications; my grocer, Felix Potin, 
sends me a printed circular, courteously informing me that his carts 
will remain in their stables till the weather breaks, thus depriving me 
of the well-known midnight oil for my lamp; my coal merchant acts in the 
same manner. Vegetables are at a premium, and cabs are scarce. Some 
of the fiacres have put aside their wheels, and, mounted upon stout pieces 
of wood or iron, are transformed into rude sledges, and bump slowly over 
the frozen ground. The Champs Elysées are full of sledges, some real, and 
others formed from victorias or phaetons, by the simple method I have just 
mentioned. The theatres put out their daily bills, but now and again shut up 
slyly at night, if spectators are rare. This is what happened at the 
Renaissance, where Lecocq’s opera-bouffe, “La Jolie Persane,” or, as some 
of the Anglo-Parisians called it, “The Jolly Person,” was dragging its 
slow length sadly along—a failure, in spite of quaint costume and hand- 
some scenery; in spite of artful notes inserted in friendly columns, 
cunningly drawn up by the diplomatic little manager himself. I pity the 
foreign director who, cajoled by honey-tongued agent, should buy this 
work, which failed to succeed for a simple reason. Victor Koning, the 
clever impresario I have just mentioned, had Malle. Granier at the head of 
his company, but he preferred to shelve her, and push forward a very 
talented lady from the Palais Royal, Mdlle. Hading. Now, the Parisian 
public are very fond of certain actresses, whom they take a fancy to. They 
adore Théo and Judic, and yet the first-named lady sings like a cat. She 
knows it, and confesses it, but everybody likes her, and loves to see her 
pottering about the stage, pouting and smiling, and kissing her hand when 
she breaks down, like a spoilt child with a cold. But the audiences will 
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not have Hading at any price ; and no amount of advertising, no distribution 
of her photographs all over the town, “ will ever force her down their throats.” 
Indeed, opera-bouffe has dropped down lately, for we could count nothing 
but failures since “‘ Madame Favart,” till Offenbach lifted his fairy wand at 
the Folies Dramatiques and gave us the “ Fille du Tambour Major,” by the 
veteran collaboratewrs, Duru and Chivot. This forms the hundredth score 
to add to the total of the works of the author of the “ Grande Duchesse,” 
and really its twenty numbers are all as neat, clear, and melodious 
as ever. The story is far from being disagreeable in any way, turning as 
it does upon the adventures of a lieutenant, a drum-major, and forty 
soldiers or thereabouts, all under the orders of the First Napoleon, who 
occupy @ convent in Italy, whence every nun has fled save Stella, 
daughter of a duchess. Then the lieutenant falls in love with her, and 
her mother recognises the drum-major from whom she was divorced when 
he was a dyer, before the war began. Stella is their offspring. The 
voice of nature speaks as it only can speak in a French libretto, and the 
young patrician damsel speeds away and becomes a vivandiére under the 
protection of the bold drum-major, who gives her permission to marry 
the tenor, the young officer in question. Stella’s indignant family pursue 
the father, the daughter, and the sweetheart, and this version of the 
“Daughter of the Regiment” turned upside down, concludes with the 
entry of the French army into the town of Milan, with a bird’s-eye view 
of the Piazzo del Duomo in Milan. Madame Girard is the duchess, 
her daughter in the play is her daughter in real life, and her son-in-law 
off the stage becomes her son-in-law in the play. And very well do the 
Girard family act and sing. The military chanson, with its “ ra-fla-fla,” 
or “ ra-ta-ta-ta,” is a sure trump in the French theatrical hand, and so 
Madame Judic gets a triple encore for one at the Variétés, where a three- 
act vaudeville by Hennequin, music by Hervé, entitled “ La Femme & 
Papa” is attracting crowds, who really pay for admission. The piece is 
bad and would be insupportable, but for dark-eyed, laughing Anna Judic, 
playing the part of a young bride. She falls into the society of fast 
females, sups, drinks too much champagne and gets tipsy, exactly like a 
woman would, and finishes up with a good maudlin shower of tears and an 
obstinate inclination to go to bed at once. Dupuis plays his own father, as 
Dundreary would say; and although he changes his clothes quickly, and 
dashes round behind the scenes in Woodin’s dear old style, appearing as a 
young edition of himself, after the performers on the stage have laboriously 
“gagged” to fill up the “ wait,” does not succeed in doing much with his 
bad dual part. 

And now, theatrical managers, I defy ye! Mysterious decayed grand- 
mothers of actresses, who act as box-keepers in Paris, and look like 
pew-openers in London—shake not your fiery ribbons at me, goffer not 
your caps, if ye will, nay even burn your petits bancs. I say farewell to 
ye all! I follow the Parisians who flee the snow, the gay world that thinks 
of nothing but amusement, and my next letter will be dated from the rock 
of Monte Carlo, amid gamblers of all nationalities and ages. Don’t scold 
me, but let me explain to you that fashionable Paris always goes to 
Nice in the winter, and Iam but doing my duty as a chroniquewr when I 
follow these gay glittering swallows. Besides, there is a grand theatre at 
Monaco, a marvellous bijow too, perched on the cliff that overhangs the 
turquoise waves of the Mediterranean, and many a play-house at Nice. So 
I can talk about art in some form or other even away in the sunny south. 

Tue Batp-Heapen May. 
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THEATRICAL NOTES FROM BERLIN. 


By Horrata Scunerper’s Guosr. 


Fagan the excessive cold and the general hardness of the times, all 
our theatres are open and doing a fair business; but we have been 
unusually short of dramatic “events” ever since the Marchionesses de 
Caux and del Grillo departed from among us. Two new plays have been 
produced within the last fortnight—the “ Griifin Kozierowska,” a sensa- 
tional drama of but little moment, at the Ostend Theatre, and “‘ Die Hexe” 
(“The Witch”), a powerful politico-religious tragedy, at the National 
Theatre. The author of the latter piece is a young genre painter named 
Arthur Fitger, who has already earned a fair reputation with his brush, 
and now storms the “imminent deadly breach” of public favour with his 
pen. Everybody who is anybody is flocking to the “ National ” to listen 
to his stirring lines, and contemplate the admirable historical tableaux 
arranged under his direction, although that fane of the dramatic muses is 
distant an hour’s drive from the fashionable Stadttheile, and is, moreover, 
the most dismal-looking and chilly edifice of its class, inside and out, 
within the precincts of modern Athens. The plot of “ The Witch,” though 
slender, is ingenious and novel—the situations very striking, and the 
dialogue far above the average of modern German plays. Scene, Hast 
Friesland. Time, conclusion of Thirty Years’ War. A Frisian officer, 
who has been absent from his native place for several years and “reported 
killed” during the great civil conflict that half depopulated Germany, returns 
home to claim his bride, who meanwhile, to distract her mind from the sorrow 
caused to her by his alleged death, has devoted herself to the study of the 
natural sciences, and earned a fearsome reputation amongst her ignorant 
and bigoted neighbours for the possession of extra-natural powers. Really a 
blue-stocking, she is generally stigmatised as a sorceress. The return of 
her fiancé, however, rouses her from her recondite pursuits, and her old 
love surges up in her breast “‘as good as new; ” but she has lost her good 
looks and her pretty figure, and her disillusionised betrothed falls 
desperately in love with her younger sister. Resolved to keep his plighted 
troth, he conceals his passion, which is fully reciprocated by the innocent 
and lovely girl, who has grown up from babyhood to adolescence during” 
his long absence ; and with this complication the tragic action of the play 
commences, ultimately terminating in the death of both sisters. The 
younger wastes away, broken-hearted, believing her affection unrequited ; 
the elder is murdered, at the instigation of a fanatic Jesuit, by a super- 
stitious soldier, acting as the officer’s orderly, who allows himself to be 
persuaded that she is a witch, and, as such, deserves to be put to death. 
The catastrophe, and much of the dialogue, have been furiously attacked 
by the leading clerical papers here, and stoutly defended by the press in 
general. Even the Oficial Gazette broke a lance in their favour a few days 
ago. Myself a disembodied spirit, I sympathise with “The Witch,” and 
prognosticate that she will “run” to at least a hundred nights with 

crowded houses. 

Adelaide Ristori electrified the public here, although she played in a 
language of which I may safely assert that not one in five hundred of 
those composing her audiences understood a single syllable. Our great 
Police Panjandrum, Madai, committed an unparalleled piece of folly in 
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solemnly prohibiting the performance of “Marie Antoinette” (a drama 
the leading réle of which is one of her best parts, played with overwhelming 
success by her in every other European capital), on the absurd pretext 
that “it was calculated to familiarise the public with the loathsome and 
unnatural idea of regicide.” The portly Mandarin, however, got a nasty 
rap on the knuckles for his dunderheaded zeal on behalf of outraged 
royalty; for Prince George, himself a dramatic author of no mean merit— 
his nom de plume is Conrad, and two of his plays have established them- 
selves solidly enough in popular favour—took up the great. tragedian’s 
cause with laudable warmth, went straight to his venerable cousin the 
Emperor, who, next to a review, likes a play better than any other sort of 
entertainment, and denounced Madai’s medieval stupidity in such ener- 
getic terms, that the good old gentleman sent off an aide-de-camp to the 
Molken-Markt to order the President of Police to recall his interdict 
without an hour’s delay. That very night Madame del Grillo played the 
part of the martyred queen to a house so closely packed that even an 
impalpable entity like myself could hardly squeeze in between two of the 
thinnest and most angular enthusiasts in the dress circle. 

Of Adelina Patti’s triumphs “onthe Spree” you will have heard from 
some of my fellow-ghosts who hover round the Albion o’ Saturday nights. 
She roused the Berlinese to such enthusiasm that they cast thrift and 
pococurantism alike to the winds, disbursed fabulous sums to the ticket- 
jobbers for places in the Opera House, and shouted themselves hoarse in 
unnumbered “calls.” I haunt a commercial councillor who does not 
know one note from another, but who paid 91. for a front-row stall to 
see and hear her in “Gretchen.” Even higher prices were paid at Dresden ; 
but, strange to say, at Munich she sang to a half-empty house. ‘The 
Emperor William personally conferred upon her the golden medal for art 
and science, which she will wear in a brooch richly adorned with diamonds. 
Pauline Lucca had hers set in a bracelet, which she only wears on high- 
days and holidays. Adelina—or rather poor patient Franchi, her homme 
Waffaires, the most long-suffering of factotums—was besieged during her 
sojourn in Berlin by wily and audacious mendicants of all classes, from 
high-born countesses to the pauper wives of drunken supers. Wherever 
she goes she is assailed by similar persecutions. I borrowed the shape 
of an old schoolfellow of Franchi, formerly a primo baritono, now “ one 
Sof us” in the Elysian fields, in order to call upon him and draw him 
out upon the begging-letter topic. He told me that these applica- 
tions to the Diva averaged about twenty per diem in the German 
capital, but added that this was a mere nothing in comparison to the 
floods of written appeals under which he had been well-nigh swamped in 
Florence and Vienna. Amongst the curiosa of this class that reached her 
own hands, by private agency, whilst she was fulfilling her last engage- 
ment in the Kaiserstadt, was a formal demand from an Austrian nobleman 
of illustrious race for the loan of 20001., at five per cent. interest, 
“to save the honour of an ancient name.” Franchi kept a book last 
year, in which he enregistered all the begging letters addressed to his 
beauteous padrona from the 1st of January to the 30th of December, as 
well as the sums demanded by their inditers. These latter, when he 
totted them up, amounted to over twenty-four millions of francs, or nearly 
a million sterling. As her earnings during that period were barely 
30,0002, had she complied with the petitions urged upon her she would 
have been about €30,000/. worse off than the sum total of her professional 
income. 
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ELLEN TERRY AS PORTIA." 


WEET PORTIA, standing Counsel of Humanity, never wore fairer, wittier, 
sprightlier, or gentler semblance than in the person of Ellen Terry. Most 
delightful is it to be reminded, as she reminds us, of the essential youth of the 
character. We all know the great names of principal Shakespearian actresses. 
We remember their lineaments, their powers, their*voices, their elocution. We 
cannot remember their youth. There has been an interval of unproductiveness. 
The stage did not for some years,yield great Shakespearian actresses. The 
memories of the latest who have figured nobly on the scene are becoming almost 
venerable, and when we recall the finished perfectness of their achievements, they 
lack, at any rate in recollection, the charm of spontaneity and the grace of light- 
some, winsome, early womanhood. Moreover, the antique style and the intellec- 
taal opulence of Shakespeare tend to prodace an impression of ripeness which 
only the most unmistakable gaiety and elasticity can obviate, besides calling for a 
degree of technical skill which, as a rale, only ripeness possesses, Ellen Terry, 
who must be an ardent and arduous student, has the art of thinking and planning 
and contriving without aging herself or her performanves in the process. One 
need but see her Portia to be convinced that she has expended on the character a 
world of pains, a whole cornucopia of fertilethought; but the labour has left notraces, 
and its pleasant fruits teem forth lightly and gailyas if they had just sprung unbidden 
into volatile existence. A great gift this, and never more exquisitely exemplified 
than in Portia. The part is too often played ‘with the rounded grace of beauty 
and sentiment in their maturity. This may seem indeed to be required by its 
exigences. But such elder charms are well dispensed with when a Portia of 
bright intelligence and swift susceptibilities irradiates the stage, as in the early 
bloom of life. To some the revelation may give a shock, bat it is a revelation, and 
a true one; its trath being a truth only rarely attainable, to which art greatly 
contributes, but which no art, without rare gifts to begin with, could be certain of 
illustrating. 

As the Lady of Belmont, Miss Terry is buoyant, enthusiastic, playful, and fall 
of esprit, exhibiting one of those happy natures which keep heart-whole without 
difficulty, but whose tenderest springs of thought and action can be touched only 
by love, and by a love at once frank, single, and constant. Note the variety of 
almost girlish habitude and character which she expends in order to realise this 
fresh and charming personality; the absolute and significant consistency of its 
thoughtfal working out; the delightful fitness, for instance, of Portia’s reception 
of Jessica, and the dumb-show following, so exactly indicating the lively yet 
restrained interest of a lady, herself at the summit of bridal ecstasy, about to 
entertain the pretty heroine of a runaway love-match; and, in contrast, the 
beautiful traits of sensibility during the reading of Antonio’s letter. What is 
most notable of all isthat in the trial scene, where it is usual to pose too absolutely 
as leading Counsel, Ellen Terry carries into the difficult region of duplex assump- 
tion the transparent%expressiveness of Portia’s own nature. How archly, in self- 
preservation, she shields her face from her husband! How tenderly friendly is 
her address to his friend! How quaint the side-lights of meaning wherever the 
underlying situation becomes visible by a glimpse! How touching and how 
hopeful, with an entMfusiastic belief in theyattractiveness of mercy, the appeal to 
the Jew! And how inimitably coquettish—with secret touches of wifely delight 
—the interview with Bassanio after all Mis ended happily! The whole perfor- 
mance is fine, and the trial scene is so fall of its spirit that it seems, though 
occupied with such different matters, to embody, so far as Portia is concerned, all 
the charm and loveliness of which Belmont is the half magical home. 

E. R. R. 
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HE concerts in town have begun in real earnest. The Monday and 
Saturday Popular Concerts, as usual, draw crowds of enthusiastic 
listeners, and this indeed may be regarded as a proof of the solid taste for 
music that has developed in England. The special characteristic of these con- 
certs is the masterly rendefing of Haydn’s lovely string quartets and trios, 
which Madame Norman-Nernuda leads with that wonderful spirit of hers 
which makes everything “go.” The audience is composed of habitués who 
are sure to be satisfied (and more than that) with every programme pre- 
pared for them by the director. I take up a book of the words at random 
(it is one of 1875), and read: “ Quartet, Haydn (twenty-first time at 
these concerts) ;” and while I appreciate the love and reverence which 
have caused these masterpieces to be heard so often, my mind involun- 
tarily turns to certain lovely works of our own time which cannot even 
get a first performance at these concerts, and which, to hear, we must cross 
the Channel or the Atlantic. 

All those who were present when Rheinberger’s E flat Quartet was 
introduced by Dr. von Biilow must remember with what genuine delight 
it was received ; but how seldom has it been heard since, not to speak of 
the chamber-music by Saint-Saéns, Svendsen, V. Bronsart, Kiel, Schar- 
wenka, Bargiel, Raff, Grieg, Dvorak, etc. etc. To judge from the enthu- 
siasm which greets the performance of Liszt’s works at Mr. Walter Bache’s. 
concerts, and the occasional novelties at the Crystal Palace, it would seem 
likely that a few more modern works at the Popular Concerts would prove- 
interesting and acceptable. One noticeable departure from the general 
rule must be recorded. A work by a modern English composer was pro-. 
duced at one of the Monday Concerts—a selection from a set of short pieces 
for piano and violoncello by F. Davenport. They were received with 
evident pleasure, and it is to be hoped this will lead to the performance of 
other works by the same composer. 

The Ballad Concerts do not call for any special remark as regards their- 
artistic worth, though, as a financial success, they seem to be perfectly 
satisfactory. . 

The clever playing of Miss Hopekirk and Miss Ockleston must not 
pass unnoticed. The chief characteristic of their Recital was the capital 
performance of several works for two pianos, including Weber’s Moto. 
Perpetuo in unison, which certainly was a tour de force, though perhaps 
not very interesting, except to pianists. 

Wilhelmj has been making a tour in California, accompanied by a 
pianist named Wogritsch. Nowhere has the great violinist been more 
admired and appreciated than in America. 

The concert season in Strasburg could not have opened in a more 
brilliant manner. Madame Essipoff and Sefior Sarasate were the soloists. 
The former shone as interpreter of Chopin’s F minor Concerto, and 
the latter was greatly and justly applauded for hi8 performance of 
Max Bruch’s second Violin Concerto. 

Dr. von Biilow’s resignation of his post as Director of the opera in 
Hanover is greatly to be regretted. A numerously signed petition,. 
begging for his recall, has been sent to high quarters, but it will not 
induce him to take up the biton again in Hanover, though it is expected. 
that he will continue to reside in that town. 
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Madame Sembrich appeared lately in Dresden, as Rosina in the “ Barber 
of Seville,” with this deviation from the ordinary routine, that she turned 
the singing lesson into a violin lesson, and displayed considerable dexterity 
as a violinist. It is not likely that she will find many imitators, although 
the violin has, of late years, become such a popular instrument. 

According to an Italian paper (The Trovatore), six hundred and twenty- 
five new operas have been produced in Italy during the last twenty years. 

What a boon it would be for Londoners, and especially the busy half of 
the population, if the Crystal Palace orchestra had their head-quarters 
in town, and if the Saturday afternoon treat could be had without under- 
taking a railway journey. The'scarcity of good orchestral concerts in 
London is inexplicable, and certainly most reprehensible. 

A select audience assembled in St. James’s Hall, at Herr Henschel’s 
concert, on the evening of the 2nd, attracted not only by the good end 
for which the concert was given, but by the interesting programme 
prepared for them. The event of the evening was certainly the appearance 
of Herr Henschel as composer, conductor, and singer. He led a fine 
performance of Brahms’ C minor Symphony, which has been heard before 
in London, and which was followed by a duet for two basses, with 
orchestral accompaniment, composed by Herr Henschel; the words being 
from Byron’s Hebrew Melodies. This work, though of a sombre character, 
is very striking and full of interesting features. It was finely sung by 
the composer and Mr. F. King. Herr Henschel’s setting of the 130th 
Psalm, which was now heard for the first time in England, is likely 
to prove popular with choral societies. It is full of melodious subjects, 
some of which seemed to call up reminiscences of Mendelssohn, especially 
the theme of the chorus, “Lord, hearken to my calling.” The trio, sung by 
Miss Lilian Bailey, Mr. Frank Boyle, and Herr Henschel, is spoiled by 
being too long. The unaccompanied chorus, “I wait for the Lord,” 
contains some fine contrapuntal work, and was capitally sung by the 
chorus. This was followed by a bass solo (again a reminiscence of 
Mendelssohn), finely sung by Herr Henschel. The psalm was brought to 
a conclusion by a spirited chorus, the whole performance meeting with 
well-merited applause. 

The second part of the concert consisted of Brahms’ “ Triumphlied,” 
performed for the first time in England. It would be impossible to give 
any account of the subject-matter of this work without copious quotations. 
The colossal difficulties contained in this elaborate composition are almost 
insurmountable, and an intimate knowledge of the score is necessary to 
enable one to follow the work with any sort of understanding. In fact, 
the details and combinations in its construction are immensely interesting 
to read, but seem dry and unpoetical when heard; for, owing to the 
intricate style of writing, the details cannot possibly stand out clearly in 
sound, as they do in black and white. This Triumphal Hymn was written 
to celebrate the German victories of 1870-71, but for the reasons given 
above, it is not likely that this composition can ever become popular. 

The recent inyention of a pocket metronome by a German engineer is 
worthy of notice.’ This miniature instrument does not only take the place 
of Maelzel’s metronome, but really surpasses it in practical usefulness. 
Tt has the advantage of being extremely cheap (4 marks = 4s.), is 
perfectly simple in construction, and compact in shape. In its case it 
may be comfortably carried in the pocket. This handy little instrument 
can |be ordered through any music dealer, or may be had direct from 
Jos. Aibl, in Miinich. 


E 2 
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Among the many advantages of this highly civilised age may be 
mentioned that of the really splendid new editions of standard works. 
Too much cannot be said in praise of a most perfect edition of Chopin’s 
pianoforte works, which has lately appeared at Messrs. Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, and Co.’s. It is revised and edited in a masterly manner by 
C. Klindworth; the fingering, phrasing, and all minor details being 
carefully considered and clearly set forth. Dr. von Biilow, whose in- 
timate knowledge of the instrument exceeds that of any living pianist 
(as his own editorial work is sufficient to prove), says, in speaking of 
Klindworth’s Chopin, that though for the last twenty-five years he has 
possessed Chopin’s works in heart and head, and, for the most part, in 
his fingers too; he always consults Klindworth’s edition before pre- 
paring any piece of Chopin’s for performance in public. 


Six Duets for Violoncello and Pianoforte (Op. 4). Composed and dedi- 
cated to Alfred Piatti, by F. W. Davenport. (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, and Co.) 

This young composer may congratulate himself that his Op. 4 has had 

@ hearing at a Monday Popular Concert. Seldom, if ever, has this honour 

been conferred on any Englishman. The numbers played were 2, 5, and 6, 

the order of the two latter being reversed. No. 2 is a melody in E flat for 

the violoncello, with a flowing accompaniment for the piano. No. 6, 

“* Melody with Changes ”’ (by far the cleverest and most interesting of the 

set), consists of a theme in D minor, with a distinct Russian character 

about it, which is first given out by both instruments in unison, then con- 
stantly repeated by the violoncello, while the “ changes” are left to the piano. 

No. 5, an Allegro energico in B flat, made a suitable finale to the selec- 
tion on the occasion of their performance at the concert; it is fresh and 
bright, and decidedly well written. 


“Innocence.” Albumblatt, composed for the Pianoforte by Hans von 
Biilow. (Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co.) 

Dr. von Biilow is not much known in this country as a composer; he 
has specially distinguished himself among us as pianist, conductor, and 
editor. But all amateurs ought to make themselves acquainted with his 
charming little Albumblatt, which contains no great technical difficulties, 
and will be sure to please,as the principal theme is simple and melodious, 
Of more interest to the musician is the Poco rubato Introduction, one subjec 
of which also occurs again in the Molto pit lento episode. Here the har- 
monies and modulations are uncommon, and contrast most happily with the 
Innocence-motive, which of course prevails throughout the rest of the piece. 


“ Kitty’s Sunbonnet.” A Country Ditty by T. Marzials. (Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, & Co.) 

The writer of this song, who is also the composer of “ Twickenham 
Ferry,” “Three Sailor Boys,” &., seems to have a happy facility for 
producing English popular songs (the pervading feeling of the above is 
decidedly English in the best sense of the word). This song is so very 
slight, that the eight bars, apparently the first part of the tune, are 
actually repeated, with very little variation, to form the second part and 
make up the necessary sixteen bars. But the melody is happily conceived, 
and there is a fresh ring about it suggestive of a pretty scene in English 
country life. It is an unpretending little song, and cannot be better 
described than by the composer's own words, “ A Country Ditty.” 

S. Carmicwaz.. 
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THE TRIAL SCENE. 


ss pad talk to me, sir, about modern plays and modern players, the 

only drama worth acting is the classic drama, and there is nobody 
to act it now. Ah, [remember Edmund Kean! Where will you find his 
like to-day? No, sir, there are no more actors, none at all.” 

“But have you been much to the theatre lately?” I ventured to 
inquire. 

“Not I, sir. I haven’t been to a theatre for years.” 

“Then how do you know——” I was going to say, but I stopped; for 
I had no wish to argue with my Uncle Timothy, who was a wealthy 
bachelor, much less to offend him, and the one thing would be pretty sure to 
involve the other. He could ill brook contradiction, and besides there 
was a third person in the room, a diminutive urchin of eight, who had 
to be considered, for he was my youngest son and Uncle Timothy’s 
favourite godchild, and when at home for the holidays was accustomed to 
look, and seldom looked in vain, to his elderly relative for “ tips.” 

At this moment the little lad was flattening his nose against the window 
of the room in which we sat, in my uncle’s comfortable home in Russell 
Square, whither I had brought him to spend the day. Various schemes 
for his amusement had, from one cause or another, fallen through, and as 
the prospect of a blank day for him ‘appeared more and more likely to 
become a certainty, the poor little fellow began to feel very much bored 
and more than half-inclined to cry. 

“Of course,” continued Uncle Timothy, reassured at finding that I had 
no intention of arguing with him, “of course you may be right about 
Mr. What’s-his-name— Irving; he may have some talent, and Miss Terry 
too; but, Lord bless you, the genius of Edmund Kean was something over- 
whelming to me, even as a boy, and when I first saw him, and he made his 
greatest impression on me, I doubt if I was much older than Teddy there.’ 

Again I felt strongly inclined to interrupt my good uncle, and to ques- 
tio the value of his judgment at the mature age of eight, but again I 
thought of Teddy, and refrained. 

“ Now I should like—I really should like,” continued my uncle, “to 
test the effect of Mr. What’s-his-name’s——” 

“Trving’s,” I suggested. 

“Irving’s, thank you—of Mr. Irving’s acting upon a boy like Teddy 
there, just to see if it makes anything like the same impression upon him 
that Kean’s did upon me. What did you say they were playing at 
Mr. Irving’s theatre— The Merchant of Venice?’ Ah, now if there were 
a morning performance to-day (I have heard of such new-fangled things as 
morning performances taking place at all the theatres) I’d treat Teddy, 
that I would !” 

At the sound of the word “treat” coupled with his name, Teddy 
pricked up his ears, left the window, and walked straight up to his great 
uncle, and stared:him full in the face, waiting to hear more. 

“What theatre did you say it was at which Mr. Irving performed ?” 

“The Lyceum,” I replied. 

“ Ah, well, if there was a morning performance to-day at the Lyceum, 
I would treat Teddy.” 

“There is one, Uncle Timothy,” chimed in Teddy. 

“Hullo, sir! How do you know?” I inquired. 
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“Didn’t you tell me that was the Lyceum Theatre that’ we passed 
coming in a cab from Waterloo Station, papa—that place where all the 
carriages were stopping.” 

‘Why, of course,” I replied. ‘‘ The boy’s right.” 

Unele Timothy rang the bell. “Teddy shall go,” he said, “and Burton 
shall take him.” 

Burton was the butler and a great ally of Teddy’s, They had fre- 
quently been companions on similar occasions, when Teddy always pre- 
ferred the society of Burton tothat of anyone else, as that gentleman had no 
narrow-minded prejudices on the subject of behaviour in a theatre, nor 
ever raised objections to the discussion by his young charge of oranges, 
buns, and even ginger-beer, in the pit. Indeed, he had himself been 
known to unbend so far as to keep Teddy company in the matter of liquid 
refreshment, which he would imbibe from a mysterious-looking soda-water 
bottle that reposed in the back pocket of his coat. 

On this occasion he received with his master’s instructions a liberal 
supply of silver, and the expedition was quickly arranged. He was to 
take Teddy into the pit ; the performance would have begun certainly, but, 
as Uncle Timothy said, they would be in plenty of time for the Trial Scene, 
and that was, after all, the scene most likely to impress the boy. 

With many expressions of delight Teddy went off, very uncertain 
indeed as to what he was about to see and hear; but he was going to the 
play with Burton, and that was enough for him. 

“Ah!” said Uncle Timothy, drawing a long breath, “in an hour or 
two we shall have the impression on afresh young mind of the performance 
of one of the most interesting of Shakespeare’s plays. Nothing like the 
old plays, sir; and for the matter of that, the old novels. Don’t talk to 
me of Dickens, I know my Fielding by heart, and my Smollett too. Tom 
Jones and Humphrey Clinker are good enough for me.” 

An hour passed—an hour and a half—and Teddy returned radiant 
with pleasure, and with sides still aching from superabundant laughter. 
What could it mean ? 

Uncle Timothy immediately commenced a series of questions. 

“Well, my boy, have you enjoyed yourself ?” 

“ Haven'tel, just ? ” 

He had picked up this schoolboy’s expression of satisfaction from his 
elder brothers. 

“Did you see the ‘Trial Scene?’” 

“Rather.” 

* And what did you think of Mr. Irving?” 

* T don’t think I saw him; which was he?” 

“Why, the Jew of course.” 

“TI don’t remember anything about a Jew. Ob yes, there was a lady 
who kept on saying ‘My Lord and Jew ’"—something.” 

“A lady! That must have been Portia.’ 

“T don’t think that washer name. They called her ‘ Elizabeth’ Some- 
thing.” 

My uncle gasped. “Surely,” said he, “it cannot be possible that 
these modern innovators have dared to alter the names of Shakespeare’s 
heroines!” 

“ How was she dressed,” he asked Teddy; “in a gown?” 

Of course. All women wear gowns.” 

“But I mean a black gown—like a lawyer’s ?” 

“Oh no; a smart gown like a lady’s.” 

“Good gracious—more innovations! What next, I should like to know ?” 
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“TI should think, uncle,” said I, “it might have been some handsome 
Venetian robe of stamped velvet, or something of that sort. I hear the 
dresses are very costly.” 

“Well, well; go on, boy. Tell us anything else you remember about it.’ 

“Well,” resumed Teddy, “there was something about a man called 
Daniel.” 

“Oh, ah! of course, ‘a Daniel come to judgment.’ Well, my boy, 
what about him? ” 

“Why, he couldn’t tell whether his name was Daniel Nathaniel or 
Nathaniel Daniel.” 

“Good heavens! Is the boy out of his senses? Was there nothing 
about a Jew and a pound of flesh? Come now, think.” 

“Flesh! Do you mean meat, uncle? There was something about 
meat ; but I don’t know if it was a pound—they didn’t weigh it.” 

“Meat! What can the boy be thinking of P A gaping pig, was it?” 

“ No, I don’t think it was pork. I think it was mutton.” 

“ec Why P ” 

“ Because they said ‘ chops and tomato-sauce !’” 

“Teddy,” said I, as I began to recall the details of certain prospective 
arrangements I had heard of in theatrical circles, “let me look at your 
programme; you received one, I suppose.” 

“Yes, papa, here it is.” 

“ Ah,” said I, “ I thought so!” 

The bill announced a benefit for Mr. William Belford, and I read it 
aloud to my uncle. It stated that Mr. Irving would appear in “ The Two 
Roses,” resuming, after a lapse of some years, a part he had originally 
played at another theatre. 

“Ah!” said my uncle, “ ‘The Two Roses!’ I suppose that is a play 
which Mr. Irving elevated from the mire of modern mediocrity before he 
mounted his present honourable Shakespearian pedestal.” 

The play was to be followed by an address, spoken by Miss Ellen 
Terry; but what about the Trial Scene, which Teddy declared he had 
witnessed P 

I turned ‘over the page and found the last item on the programme was 
not the Trial Scene from the *‘ Merchant of Venice,” but the Zrial from 
“ Pickwick !” 

Looking down the cast, the mystery of the names was soon explained. 

The Daniel come to judgment was Nathaniel Winkle, and the lady in 
the smart gown, Hlizabeth Oluppins ! 

** And that’s ‘ Pickwick,’ is it? ” said my uncle. “ Ah, I never read it. 
Give me ‘Tom Jones’ and ‘ Humphrey Clinker.’” 

Artur CECcIL 








The new drama accepted by Mr. W. G. Wills for the Adelphi, is called 
“Ninon,” and is said to be a spirited and dramatic tale of the French 
Revolution, Miss Wallis, a young actress of far more than average 
merit, and who will be remembered in many blank-verse plays at the 
Queen’s and Drury Lane Theatres, notably “Cromivell” and “Amos 
Clarke,” will be the heroine; and good parts are written ier Mr. Henry 
Neville and Mr. Fernandez. 

The children are always asking me where they can find some very easy 
and amusing plays for the back drawing-room in the present holiday 
season. Let them send for “‘ Uncle Grumpy ” and other pretty little dramas 
by Robert St. John Corbet (Samuel Tinsley & Co.). 
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Our Hook-Shelf. 


See 


THE CAMBRIDGE A. D. C. 


M® BURNAND’S lively and interesting volume, called “ Personal Remi- 
niscences of the A. D. C., Cambridge” (London: Chapman and Hall), 
will have given new and pleasant information to many readers,and recalled to 
many others enjoyable memories of occasions when they have either figured 
in or “ assisted at” performances got up at what, in the days of Mr. Roget's 
clever “ Cambridge Scrap-Book,” was known as “The Little Theatre at 
the Hoop,” and is now a comfortable and well-organised club with a stage 
complete in all the accessories that a stage for such a purpose can want, 
except a cellarage. Mr. Burnand was practically the founder of the 
A. D.C., and has every reason to be gratified at the success which, not 
without some vicissitudes, his invention has attained. He relates how, 
when the idea of getting up theatricals at Cambridge first struck him, he 
went with the courage of ignorance to beard the Vice-Chancellor in his 
den, and obtain from him the permission necessary for organising a 
dramatic performance. <A dialogue, related with infinite humour by 
Mr. Burnand, took place between the V.-C. and the undergraduate, who, 
having “ Box and Cox” in his mind, was at length driven to confess that 
the play he proposed to give, being neither Greek nor Latin, was in fact 
“a little piece by Mr. Maddison Morton.” ‘The V.-C. jumped at the notion 
that Mr. Maddison Morton might be a fellow of Trinity, and finding that 
this was not so, closed the interview with the ominous statement that he 
would lay the matter before the Heads. The decision of the Heads (who 
in Mr. Burnand’s imagination naturally assumed the form of pantomime 
heads) was unfavourable; and oddly enough, it was partly in consequence 
of a theatrical performance, given without leave being asked from the 
Heads, by the Athenzeum at The Red Lion, that the A. D.C. first assumed a 
definite and practicalshape. It had difficulties of various kinds to contend 
with at its beginning, but the energy of its promoters carried it successfully 
on until it became a recognised and important institution; and in 1864, 
the eighth year of the club, the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Cambridge gave occasion for a special performance, which of course 
brought the A. D. C. into wider notice than it had before received. 

Since that time the club has had few difficulties in its way, but it will 
be in the memory of many Cambridge men that some years ago a certain 
section of the Dons, which had never interfered with billiard-rooms, 
attendance at Newmarket, noisy and senseless suppers, and other amuse- 
ments of a like kind, suddenly felt its virtue offended by the existence in 
the midst of the University of a club devoted to the presentment of vain 
stage plays. Their apparent objection to the club was founded on its 
encouraging late hours, idleness, and so on; and the action which they 
took, or attempted to take, in the matter was ridiculous and fanatical enough; 
but led to some good results. The violent movement made against the 
A. D. C. by some Dons was opposed by others of a more temperate mind, 
and a-set of rules was agreed upon between the club and the Tutors for 
the future management of its performances. These were restricted to one 
term—the Michaelmas Term—and three nights only, of which Saturday 
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was not to be one, were allowed to the club. The representations are not 
to take place during the time of certain specified University Examinations ; 
then it is to be no town night, only one ladies’ night ; burlesque is excluded 
altogether; the plays are to be submitted to a censorship of the Tutors ; 
certain regulations as to the time of the performances are to be enforced ; 
and only resident members of the University are to take part in them. 
It is obvious that such a club in a university must sooner or later be 
subjected to tutorial supervision, and it is no doubt well that a com- 
plete code of laws should be recognised and adhered to. But no 
code is likely to be perfect, and on this one Mr. Burnand makes 
some pertinent criticisms. His first remark is singularly pleasing 
by reason of its perfectly grave irony. The Tutors lay down a law that 
there shall be only one set of performances in the year, in October.- 
Mr. Burnand heartily approves of this rule, because the club “ could be 
carefully preparing its work from the beginning of the year.” It is 
needless to say that this was not the Tutors’ view of the matter. He 
says also that it is a mistake to exclude burlesque altogether; and, with 
regard to the kind of piece which he argues should be admissible, there 
can be little doubt that he is right. He might further have observed that 
any difficulty as to drawing a hard and fast line is covered by the subse- 
quent rule, which leaves the power of approving or rejecting any piece pro- 
posed in the hands of a Committee of Tutors. With regard to the regu- 
lations as to late hours and the discouragement of suppers after the play, 
it is more than possible that the Tutors may have done well in insisting on 
them : the meetings which Mr. Burnand looks back on with delight took 
place when the club was much smaller and much less an important 
element in the social life of the University than it now is. All under- 
graduates are not wise or prudent, and even a dramatic supper after the 
A. D. C. may possibly degenerate into something like an orgy. 

With the general principles laid down in Mr. Burnand’s volume, which 
ought to do good service, not only to the A. D. C., but to dramatic art 
generaliy, it would be difficult to disagree. He condemns, and rightly, 
the practice of employing second-rate actors to coach the club; which, 
although first-rate actors have on occasion undertaken the task, has for 
the most part prevailed. “ Let pupils,” says Mr. Burnand, commenting on 
this, “in the dramatic school note the general principles of the art, and 
then apply them to particular instances. Let them study the character 
they have to portray, master it thoroughly, and then decide to the best of 
their ability how such a character would behave in certain given circum- 
stances; dramatic cause and effect would then be reasoned out and fixed 
on a sure basis.” This is surely the true key to the proper method of 
interpreting any part, great or small; and if all actors would, and could, 
take what Mr. Burnand has said to heart, public and private stages would 
be in a far better condition than that which now belongs tothem. The 
same truth is of course to be found expressed elsewhere, and particularly 
in the “ Paradoxe sur le Comédien” of Diderot; but Mr. Burnand has put 
it with admirable terseness. 

Readers of Mr. Burnand’s volume will judge, and judge rightly, that 
the A. D. C. is an institution of which the success is well deserved, and 
which merits every encouragement. It is practically the only school of 
elocution existing in the University, and one might think that even 
fanatical opposers of the drama could not fail to recognise that it affords 
a recreation which is at its worst harmless compared with those which it 
displaces. Experience unhappily shows that fanaticism has no limits. 
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Whether the A. D. C. can or will ever become the ideal school of dramatic 
art which its founder would like to see it become is of course open to 
doubt, but it has numbered among its members several people distinguished 
in connection with the stage, and there can be little doubt that Mr. Burnand 
‘did well when he founded the club. 


Watrer Herries Portock. 


RICHARD WAGNER’S “ MISSION.” 


If it be not now, yet it will come: 
The readiness is all. 
Hamlet, Act V. Sc. 2. 


Ir is at once the penalty as it is the privilege of genius to awaken human 
antipathies and human sympathies in a very intense degree. In no 
instance has this aphorism been more completely exemplified than in the 
career of Richard Wagner. The more important epochs of his life have 
invariably been accompanied by the contending elements of hostile and 
friendly criticism ; but no storm has ever raged with greater vehemence 
against the great master than that which has been provoked by a recent 
article from his pen in “The North American Review,” entitled, “The 
Work and Mission of my Life.” 

It is of this title that numerous critics have fallen foul with an un- 
reasoning and unreasonable vehemence. For any man to assert a belief 
that he has a mission in life, argues to many minds a degree of assumption 
and egotism which must at all hazards be crushed and trodden down by 
the iron heel of cynical depreciation. How many years will yet elapse 
ere men can recognise the oft-repeated lesson of history, that every founder 
of a new school, in thought, in art, and in science, of necessity forced 
into a position of self-assertion, has been impelled by that spirit of 
righteous enthusiasm, whose power is irresistible in its onward progress, 
and which in the present instance has supplied our musical Archimedes 
with a mighty leverage which shall in the inevitable future raise the 
world ? 

Every student of musical history knows but too well with what painful 
frequency the oft-told tale recurs in the lives of the great composers, 
Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, Schumann, and others; the early, nay, in 
some instances, the life-long struggle with non-recognition, disappointment, 
and failure, too often aggravated by physical want and painful though 
proudly-endured penury. Through this fiery crucible did Wagner pass with 
the abatement of not one iota in the tale of suffering. We find him at avery 
early age halting between the rival claims of poetry and music, the study of 
Beethoven’s symphonies finally determining his choice in favour of the latter. 
Having made iis selection, he commenced to study the theory of music, and 
enriched his mind by a constant worship at the shrine of the great masters. 
After a few youthful efforts he composed the opera of “ Rienzi,” inaugurating 
the plan, which he has since consistently followed, of writing his own 
libretto. We then find him in Paris, poor and unrecognised, earning a 
scanty pittance by copying music, and occupying the intervals of this 
laborious life by composing the beautiful “ Faust” overture, and that 
opera, which may be described as essentially sui generis, “The Flying 
Dutchman.” 

“ When night is darkest, dawn is nearest,” and the struggling composer 
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was suddenly summoned to Dresden, where “ Rienzi” had been produced 
with unequivocal success. This led to his appointment as kapellmeister 
at the theatre, and enabled him to bring forward “The Flying Dutchman.” 

The result of this step, however, was to produce a revulsion of feeling 
on the part of his critics, and, through them, in the public mind. As 
Wagner himself graphically expresses the situation, “a school of criticism 
which dominated taste and judgment in the public press, seized upon my 
performances, and began the conflict which for a score of years since then 
has been kept up against my work and efforts, with all the bitterness and 
recklessness which still distinguish it. Through the influence of this 
criticism, often guided by the pettiest and most doubtful motives, the 
public has been almost entirely prevented from exercising anything like a 
spontaneous judgment; the good results which the individual secured 
could not amid such trammels have their effect upon the mass.’ 

Now occurred the crucial test, when men of ordinary calibre must 
certainly have succumbed. Wagner, however, at once rose superior to the 
situation, and, in spite of the failure of “ Tannhiauser,” which followed next 
upon “The Flying Dutchman,” he elected to pursue the straight but thorny 
path which led towards his ideal, rather than to regain the meretricious 
popularity which a recurrence to the style of “‘ Rienzi” would undoubtedly 
have produced. Actuated by these lofty motives, he commenced the com- 
position of that which must always be recognised as one of his most poetic 
inspirations, “‘ Lohengrin.” This opera, however, when completed, seemed 
doomed to linger in obscurity. Its composer was now an exile from his 
country, discredited and unpopular, a man whose artistic career seemed 
irrevocably closed. In this dark hour, when hope itself was waning, the 
spark of Genius kindled a flame within one kindred breast. Franz Liszt, 
whose great and poetic compositions must set upon his name the seal of 
immortality, had recognised the aim of the despised composer, and gene- 
rously accomplished his re-entry into the musical arena by the production 
of “ Lohengrin ” at Weimar. 

The success of this opera laid, as Wagner expresses it, “ the foundation 
for a future,” and with renewed courage he commenced the greatest un- 
dertaking of his life, “ The Nibelungen Trilogy.” During the progress of 
this work he heard that his earlier operas were steadily winning their way 
to public favour amongst the German people, despite the factious opposi- 
tion of illiberal opponents. The next notable incidents in Wagner’s career 
were the composition and production of “The Meistersinger von Niirnberg”’ 
and “Tristam und Isolde ”—two operas singularly distinct in their charac- 
teristic individuality. The realisation of his life-long ambition was attained 
at the Bayreuth Festival in 1876. Those who were privileged to witness 
it can never forget that remarkable performance, so impressive in its 
grandeur, so perfect in its accomplishment of the great master’s ideal that 
even the coldly-critical could not but acknowledge his genius, while they 
failed to appreciate the striking and varied beauties of ‘‘ The Nibelungen 
Trilogy.” This tardiness of recognition is, however, no new experience in 
the world of music. The treatment meted out to Wagner now is identical 
in form and expression to that which first greeted the once despised and 
now universally acknowledged Beethoven. 

Before we close this paper we cannot but point to Wagner’s grand 
career and example as encouraging to those who, like him, may be ready 
to endure similar trials rather than lower or betray the art they love and 
revere. This end is not to be accomplished by the production of vapid 
ballads and weak imitations of Offenbach, of which England, alas! presents 
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some sad examples. The meretricious glitter of such works as these is 
dangerous alike to audience and to author, appealing as it does to the 
uncultivated taste of the one, and resulting in the art degradation of the 
other. As regards Wagner and his mission, we may say, in the words of 
a great living’ statesman, “time is on our side.” ‘Those who can read the 
history of the future from the lessons of the past, and who have carefully 
and lovingly watched the gradual but sure progress of music since the 
influence of Wagner has made itself felt, must be convinced that time alone 
is required to obtain a universal triumph for the principles he has laboured 
with so much energy and self-denial to establish. Already we have the 
chosen band of cultivated musicians devoted to the cause, together with a 
vast substratum of those “ whom no man can number,” with uncultivated 
but natural appreciation of music, who may be seen listening with rapt 
attention whenever Wagner’s music is performed. By the laws of mental 
progress must ere long be realised for music the glorious future of which 
we now only dream. Then will be accomplished its great mission of 
elevating, purifying, and ennobling mankind; then will other and kindred 
geniuses carry on and perfect what our great master has begun. So shall 
his life-long work receive the crown of immortality. 


Piercing the murky night, thine eye can see 

Beyond the disc of mere mortality, 

And, pointing upward, leads the awakened soul 

To brighter destinies, a higher goal. Amy Bovxsor. 


Our Actors and Actresses: “'The Dramatic List,” and “ Dramatic Notes.” 
Edited by Charles E. Pascoe. London: David Bogue, 3, St. Martin’s 
Place, 8.W. 


Mr. Charles Pascoe has increased in interest, added to, and considerably 


improved the important and very necessary book published for the first 
time last year. In its cheap and attractive form, crammed as it is with 
facts, criticisms, and useful memoranda, the “ Dramatic List” ought to be 
in the library of everyone who takes the slightest interest in our players or 
the history of the stage. For a long time the theatre has been without 
a history. Between the finish of Geneste and now there is a wide and 
heart-rending gap, which can only be supplied by hunting through files of 
newspapers. Mr. Pascoe has now laid the foundation-stone of a new 
“‘ Biographia Dramatica,” or at least the first division of it, and he may 
now well turn his attention to the reverse side of the picture, namely, the 
authors and their plays, of which, for the last twenty odd years, there is 
no record whatever, except in unindexed journals. By-the-way, Mr. Pascoe, 
in the interests of all writers and critics, may be earnestly asked to amplify 
his index to the “Dramatic List.” As the memoirs are arranged in 
alphabetical order, the present form of index is quite unnecessary. But 
the facts brimming over in the volume might well be indexed minutely 
and with good effect. In the little shilling volume called “ Dramatic 
Notes,” the index is far better, but the exposition of the dramatic year is 
not arranged with very much skill; nor are the criticisms of any par- 
ticular value. But indeed no intention is expressed of making this little 
book more than a light reminiscence rather than a record. The pictures 
by Mr. J. Walter Wilson are no doubt attractive and interesting, but they 
do not always fall in the right place, and the effect is confusing. For very 
many years the playgoer has been indebted to an old friend called “ The 
Era Almanack” for the theatrical history of each year, and as yet, save in 
the matter of pictures, Mr. Pascoe has not succeeded in putting its nose 
out of joint. 
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I have received a most welcome packet of books from Mr. Samuel 
French, the well-known theatrical publisher of 89, Strand, who takes such 
a serious and hearty interest in the stage of England and America, and 
has a great deal to do with arranging the dramatic destinies of two great 
nations. Mr. French’s Christmas and New Year’s Budget ought to be 
attentively and eagerly studied by all who are fond of private theatricals 
and at their wits’ end what to play in the parlour or how to set about this 
favourite amusement. At this home of theatrical amusement in the Strand 
will be found practical guides to amateurs as to costume, adornment, and 
make-up; hints for tableaux vivants, drawing-room plays, children’s charades, 
and every imaginable assistance for the long winter evenings. Children of 
a larger growth will be glad to hear that Mr. French has published three of 
Mr. H. J. Byron’s best plays, namely, the famous “Our Boys,” “ Daisy 
Farm,” and “Old Sailors,” and that Mr. F. W. Broughton’s admired dramatic 
romances, “ Withered Leaves” and “ Ruth’s Romance,” can be obtained for 
the small cost of sixpence. By-the-bye, if anyone wants some capital 
recitations let him send off at once for Arthur Matthison’s “ Little Hero 
and other Stories.” In fact Mr. French’s theatrical establishment, with all 
its books, hints, and suggestions, is the place to spend a happy hour when 
journeying down the Strand. GO. 8. 








“CALLED TO THE BAR.” 





| In Memoriam, F. L. T. Died December 7th, 1879. Aged 23. | 





Over the life of our friend we may linger, 
Free of the tears that we gave him of late, 
Touched as it was with the resolute finger 
I say of Providence—some say of Fate. 
Youth as he was, still a sadness crept o’er him, 
Silent he looked to the future afar, 
Acting the cynic with fortune before him, 
Buoyed up with hope to be “ called to the bar.” 


Why was he weary when love had caressed him, 
Born unto happiness, sprung from the best ? 

Only the edge of the “ madding crowd” press’d him, 
Why was life sadder to him than the rest ? 

Still with eyes kindled to fire he’d remember 
Visions of destiny mirror’d afar, 

Saying, “ Forget not your friend in December ; 
Then—if I’ve luck—I’ll be ‘ called to the bar.’” 


Slowly December crept nearer and nearer, 
Snowed up with sorrow, grief-stricken with rain ; 
Out of the multitude, who was there dearer, 
Waiting his terrible trial in pain ? 
Sadly the hope of our heart was arrested, 
None heard our cries though the “ gates were ajar ;” 
He was by God the Examiner tested, 
Found out the best—and was Called to the Bar ! ae 
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Our Omnibus-BHox. 


—_— eo —— 


te essay in last month’s “ Blackwood” upon Dramatic Reform has 

incurred, on account of the mingled narrowness and absurdity of its 
views, and the manner in which it deals with the private lives of individuals, 
general condemnation. It is but fitting that Tuz Taearre should join in 
the protest that has been raised. The views on criticism which find 
expression in “ Blackwood,” the personal attack upon favourite actresses, 
and, worst of all, the references to matters of private history, merit in 
themselves nothing more than contempt. They obtain, however, from the 
highly respectable organ in which they appear, a value not intrinsically 
theirs. There is one other circumstance in connection with them which 
should be mentiohed with reprobation. The name of Miss Helen Faucit 
is used for purposes of contrast in a way that should be most painful to 
that actress, who, so far as we know, has evinced no inclination to assume 
a position apart from her fellows. Everything, indeed, in the paper is in 
the worst taste, and the whole is not less unmanly than offensive. 

I have been favoured also with further able remarks upon this un- 
generous “ Blackwood” article, which I have much pleasure in printing, 
the more so, as my correspondent touches upon the sneer offered to the 
dramatic reviewing contained in the public press. Looking back over the 
past twenty years, it strikes me that, had it not been for some “ practical 
guidance” on the part of the press, the drama would not have been in so 
flourishing a condition as it is now. It suits the men who have the brains 
and the ability to guide public opinion to sit in their studies sulking and 
fuming over the degeneracy of the drama until such time as a Salvini, a 
Desclée, a Bernhardt, or an Irving, appear upon the scene, when they 
condescend to revisit the theatre and to record their impressions. George 
Henry Lewes, for instance, who was once a press dramatic critic, and one 
of the first of his time, left the stage to starve until Salvini reappeared, 
when it was the fashion for literary men of the first class to attend the 
theatre and to record their opinions. Where, may I ask, has the “ Black- 
wood” critic been hiding his intellectual head during the throbs and 
agonies of the art’revival which is now showing such excellent fruit? and 
what right has he to sneer, when, according to his own showing, he 
shirked the responsibility which others undertook? This is what my 
correspondent says : 

An ingenious writer in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” while discoursing 
on theatrical reform, makes a violent attack upon two actresses whom 
admirers of the present, rather than of the past time have agreed to 
honour. <A long tirade concerning the much-talked-of National Theatre, 
and an enumeration of the qualities necessary to an ideal manager, are 
brought to a close with the common clap-traps concerning beds of roses 
and thorns ‘as contrasted with “couches of down.” After this somewhat 
bewildering introduction the critic of “ Blackwood ” gets rid, in summary 
fashion, of his brethren who have the misfortune to write for less influential 
journals. “The public of the present day,” exclaims this would-be 
Christopher North, “is only too ready to second any effort of this kind; 
for, having no practical guidance from the press, and having all but lost its 
own critical faculty from want of standards to direct its judgment, it gives 
to talent of but moderate proportions the admiration and applause which 
should be reserved to genius. It was no less than pitiable, for example, to 
see how people who profess to be learned in matters of art went mad 
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over the feeble performances of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt last summer.” 
All this would be very grand and magisterial did not the critic reveal his 
own weakness in the next line by intimating that “it was surely not 
necessary to have seen great actresses to make one indisposed to recognise 
in that lady the qualities which go to make them.” ‘The whole of which 
seems to signify that the critic, not being able to compare Mdlle. Bernhardt 
with Rachel, is compelled to dash into generalities. When he wanders 
from these into particular objections to Mdlle. Bernhardt, he takes 
occasion to complain that the private life of that lady incapacitates her 
from rendering the “ethereal qualities that touch the heart.” Does he 
mean to tell the readers of “ Blackwood” that heroines of tragedy can 
only be fittingly represented by those fortunate women whose lives have 
been devoid of dramatic incidents? Is Phadre, for instance, likely to he 
well represented by a boarding-school miss? Is Adrienne Lecouvreur 
likely to find a better exponent in a quiet Huuefrau than in a woman who 
has a history of her own? Even by this strange and novel test the critic 
of “Blackwood” fails to make out his case; for Rachel, by far the 
greatest actress of modern times, was by no means a model of the domestic 
virtues. 

“The Merchant of Venice,” as produced at the Lyceum Theatre, fares 
little better at the hands of the “ Blackwood ” critic than the performances 
of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. Portia is, crede ‘‘ Blackwood,” one of Shake- 
speare’s creations hardly within the grasp ‘of ordinary mortals. Miss 
Ellen Terry, by her charming rendering—at once intelligent and tender— 
of this highly complex character, has pleased the southern critics and the 
most critical of London audiences; but this is not enough to satisfy this 
northern censor, who appears to accept the “ pretty sophisms” of the sham 
doctor pour tout de bon. He is evidently the last believer in the possibility 
of such a ridiculous judgment as that snatched by the pretty pleader, and 
asks that the scheme of the play shall be removed from the rosy atmo- 
sphere of pure poetry into the cold gray light of matter of fact. The pretty 
coquetry of Miss Terry’s Portia only suggests to him that she exhibits 
overmuch of what, in Rosalind’s language, is “a coming-on disposition.” 
Miss Terry’s Portia is too much in love with her lover to suit his reading of 
the part. It is admired, he believes, by “ uncritical people,” who are doing 
their best to “spoil” Miss Terry. The foolishly-belauded “ Noctes 
Ambrosianew ” contained, probably, as much wild wandering talk as could 
be safely transferred to paper, but “never aught likethis.” Can it be that 
the spirit of those alcoholic conversations, somewhat softened and weakened 
by age, still haunts the cavern of Maga ? 

Mr. Ruskin lately saw “ The Merchant of Venice ” at the Lyceum, and 
after the performance had some conversation with Shylock. ‘Noble, 
tender, and true,” the impersonation was, he said. 

Mr. Stedman has resigned his position as Director of the Music at 
St. Andrew’s Church, Tavistock Place, and henceforth neither Mr. Henry 
Parker, Mr. King Hall, Mr. Stedman’s choir-boys, or the gentlemen of his 
choir and orchestra, will take any part in the rendering of the oratorios 
there. 

There was some doubt, on the occasion of the first representation of 
“The Falcon ” by the Poet Laureate, whether certain jokes were intentional 
or accidental. Notably a servant in the thirteenth century, finding his 
master making love to a lady, enters with the exclamation “ Spoons!” 
which Iam given to understand is a modern vulgarism affected by juvenile 
society when young people are in love. There were various other jests 
which had a similar anachronistic flavour that puzzled the critical mind. 
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I have since ascertained that they were considered as jokes by the gifted 
author, and caused him considerable amusement whilst discussing the 
play. So there was no need so religiously to keep back all laughter on 
the part of the extremely courteous audience—an audience that behaved 
remarkably well, and, for a wonder, did not behave rudely when, most 
unfortunately, the head-dress of Mrs. Kendal fell over her eyes at the most 
touching and important situation in the play. 

Mr. Charles Harcourt, accompanied by Mrs, Bernard-Beere, have made 
a great success with certain costume recitals from Shakespeare and various 
classical comedies. At the Brighton Aquarium they received a generous 
welcome, and will probably be induced to repeat an experiment that is 
positively tolerated by the goody-goody people who would see Mr. Charles 
Harcourt as Macbeth and Mrs. Bernard-Beere as Lady Teazle, but would 
not go into a theatre to save their existence, 

A presentation copy of Mr. Burnand’s “A. D. C. Reminiscences,” 
magnificently bound, has been presented to and accepted by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, to whom the volume is by permission dedicated. The 
book has already reached a second edition. 

It seems only the other day that Mr. J. L. Toole was laying the first 
stone of Mr. Knapp’s theatre in Glasgow, and now the building is finished 
and opened with a performance of Madame Favart by a London company. 
They do not allow the grass to grow under their feet in Glasgow. 

Mr. Odell has been engaged for the permanent company at the 
Haymarket, under the management of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft. On the 
revival of “ Money ” it has been assumed that Mr. Odell will take the part 
of Graves; but that is not the case. Mr. Arthur Cecil, who has played 
Graves with considerable distinction in the provinces, will resume that 
character, and Mr. Odell will be entrusted with Sir John Vesey, which 
has not hitherto been regarded as an eccentric character. Mrs. Bancroft 
will of course reappear as Lady Franklin, and Mr. Bancroft as Sir Frederick 
Blount. Alfred Evelyn, the declaimer of mock heroics and flowery bombast, 
will fall to Mr. H. B. Conway. Mr. Archer has been re-engaged for Dudley 
Smooth, and no one can play the part better. Mr. Forbes Robertson will 
be Glossmore, and Mr. Kemble, Stout. A charming Clara Douglas—the 
very ideal of sweet simplicity—is promised in Miss Marion Terry; and 
Miss Linda Dietz, a clever and very promising actress, will once more be 
attached to this company. 

I am delighted to hear that Mr. W. G. Wills has been hard at work, 
and will be amongst the prominent dramatists of the new year. In 
addition to the promised revised version of Douglas Jerrold’s “ Black- 
HKyed Susan,” for the St. James’s Theatre, plays by Mr. Wills have been 
accepted both at the Adelphi and Duke’s Theatres. 

Amongst all the Christmas and New Year's novelties I can find none 
better than. those invented by the ingenious and tasteful M. Eugene Rimmel, 
to whom children of all ages are indebted, and without whom no party or 
merry-making would be complete. This versatile gentleman, in his bon- 
bons, crackers, and Christmas-tree toys, has ever an eye to dramatic effect ; 
he remembers the stage, and fills the air with sweet odours. One of the 
happiest ideas in the way of fancy this year is the “ Aromatic Ozonizer,” 
a simple plan of scattering some fragrant powder on a plate, and the 
imagination is instantly filled with memories of pine-forests at Arcachon 
and other happy spots. With the aid of the Ozonizer the dullest room is 
filled with perfumes, and the mind wanders to delicious climates. 





